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HE Kaiser’s birthday proclamation to the German 
T army has a bad sound. That he should take Divine 
Providence under his protection, with a more offensive 
condescension than ever before, was perhaps to ve 

ed. Nor need one pause, save for a fleeting 
smile, over his apparent conviction that he himself 
commanded the German forces during the war with 
France. The announcement that the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of this war is to be made a national festival 
throughout the Fatherland, beginning with the famous 
“Krieg Mobil!” of July the 15th, and prolonged to the roth 
of May of next year, the date of the Frankfort treaty of 
peace, is unfortunately open to but one interpretation. 
The domestic politics of Germany are in a bad way, but 
those of France seem in an even more hopeless tangle. 
It will be safe, therefore, for the Emperor to fish in these 
troubled waters, and stimulate a waning national spirit 
at home by chauvinistic demonstrations at the ex- 
pense of a neighbour too distracted and isolated to show 
resentment. There is no other case on record of a 
victorious nation recalling in such extraordinary fashion, 
after the lapse of nearly a quarter-century, the pains 
and terrors of its triumph. Even the annual Sedan 
celebration has been of late almost abandoned, out of 
deference to French susceptibilities. This wholesale 
tevival of bitter memories, now that France seems too 
weak to be feared, may be ingenious, but it is not 


generous. 


That the Government intends in the coming session 
to afford the House of Lords an opportunity for pre- 
venting rash and ill-considered legislation is to be as- 
sumed from Lord Rosebery’s somewhat vague reference 
at Cardiff to a Bill for the payment of members. The 
system has worked badly on the Continent and in the 
Colonies. Many months ago both Sir George Dibbs 
and his successor, Mr. G. H. Reid, publicly declared 
that no small part of the troubles of New South Wales 
was due to her paid Legislature. When not engaged 
in purposeless and worthless talk, the paid member is 
concerned in obtaining some concession for the constit- 
wency he represents, in the hope that by conferring a 
favour he will ensure his re-election and the consequent 


"§ fetention of his salary. This is true of him under the 


Northern Lights and under the Southern Cross. Paid 
members have brought Newfoundland to a state of 


Mf fnancial collapse compared with which Greece seems 
% 4most to flourish; ard how little patriotism they 


possess was seen in the recent proposal of the 
Queensland legislators to double their salaries at a 
ume when the Colony was labouring heavily under a 
load of debt. To introduce the system into England 
Would be to ignore the teachings of experience, and to 
@eate a new form of the pocket borough, a form 
Which would induce members to think of their pockets 
first and of their country afterwards. 


since he has held that post he has made speeches distin- 
guished chiefly by their total abstinence from any 
reference to Imperial affairs ; but on Tuesday night he 
made a departure at the Imperial Institute, when he 
was called on to propose the health of Lord Sandhurst, 
the new Governor of Bombay. He performed the du 
in a manner equally surprising and satisfactory, and it 
was a little hard on him, perhaps, that the first note- 
worthy utterance of the sort from his lips should not 
have been made in the presence of reporters for the press. 
He denied that India was bankrupt, or in any danger of 
becoming bankrupt. Lancashire will be interested to 
learn that during the last fourteen years eleven Indian 
budgets have shown a surplus, and only three a deficit. 
Investors in Indian Securities, it seems, have confidence 
in India’s future, for Mr. Fowler made the interesting. 
announcement that when ninety-five millions of Indian 
Stock was converted recently, the Government had to 
buy out the holders of only half-a-million. 


The collision which resulted in the sinking of the 
North German Lloyd steamer, the Z/de, and in the loss 
of 374 persons, remains inexplicable. We are asked to 
believe that the ‘‘ look-out ” men on the Z/ée saw a large 
steamer approaching, and ‘‘ in order to attract her atten- 
tion more rockets were sent up at shorter intervals, but 
the steamer still came on.” But why did not the Elbe 
alter her course? A couple of turns of the wheel would 
have ensured safety. One of the survivors, Mr. John 
Vevera, of Cleveland, Ohio, has given us a most vivid 
and realistic account of the accident. After putting on 
a couple of lifebelts, he ‘“‘rushed back to the upper 
deck, and saw at once that the ship had got a heavy 
list and was clearly sinking. The boats were then being 
lowered. I asked,” he says, “if I should get into one of 
the lifeboats, and was told that I must not do so, as the 
ladies and children must go first. I saw that there was 
no chance of my getting into those boats, and quietly 
waited, looking on, By this time the men around me 
were beginning to get madly alarmed, and some of them, 
seeing that I had lifebelts on, tried to tear them from me. 
I, however, managed to push them away. Meanwhile 
the boats were being filled with men, and I realized that 
if I did not get in too I should not stand a chance, and 
therefore I jumped on to the rail, and as the boat sheered 
off and rose on the waves I jumped right on to her. One 
of the men tried to shove me out, but I clung to him, 
thinking to myself, ‘If I go, you go too.’ This the man 
seemed at length to understand, and he made no more 
efforts to throw me out. We saw the Z/be go down, and 
then cruised about until picked up by the smack.” 


The case of ‘Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams -merits 
serious public attention. Not only the financial press, but 
the legal press and the legal profession are hinting, 
not obscurely, that the Lord Chancellor intends, or 
intended, to remove Mr. Justice Williams from the Court 
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for cases coming under the Companies Winding-up Act. 
They assign as a reason for the step a decision of Mr. 
Justice Williams, and his remarks when giving that deci- 
sion, which seriously affected the position of Mr. Mundella, 


an ex-colleague of the Lord Chancellor. We agree with 
the Westminster Gasette that it is ‘‘a great pity that an 
official statement was not made at once to the effect 
that the replacing of Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams was 
due solely to the necessary absence of that Judge on 
circuit, and that there had been no idea whatever in any 
quarters of making any permanent alteration”—if this 
be the truth. The public, however, should insist upon 
an official explanation from Lord Herschell. 


The death of Professor Cayley last Saturday has de- 
prived England of her greatest mathematician. As 
Sadlerian Professor of Mathematics at Cambridge Uni- 
versity he showed himself no less distinguished as a 
teacher than as an investigator. In all branches of 
mathematics he was a master. Mr. Glaisher has called 
him “the greatest living master of algebra.” His best 
title to fame is his creation of a new branch of mathe- 
matics by his discovery of the Theory of Invariants, 
which, Professor Salmon says, ‘‘ has given quite a new 
aspect to several departments of mathematics.” Pro- 
fessor Cayley was aman of modest, simple nature, and 
an indefatigable worker. He was devoted to his métier ; 
in fact he sacrificed brilliant prospects at the bar for his 
Cambridge professorship. So ardent a lover of learn- 
ing for its own sake is seldom to be found in an English 


university. 


At the Imperial Institution on Monday, Dr. Jameson 

ew eloquent on the subject of Rhodesia, which, to 
judge from his account, must be the prototype of that 
land after which mankind has yearned in prose and 
verse from immemorial time. It is nearly as large as 
Europe : white men and women can live there com- 
fortably and rear healthy children. The soil is not quite 
so rich apparently as that in the vicinity of Colonel 
North’s Londonderry Mine, which is like ‘‘ going into a 
bank and taking out the sovereigns,” but still it is, we 
are told, ‘“‘ highly mineralized,” and ‘‘ highly payable.” 
There are, of course, the usual ‘‘innumerable gold 
fields” scattered about; iron and coal also exist most 
conveniently side by side; and ‘‘ the: agricultural and 
pastoral capabilities of the country” fairly exhausted 
Dr. Jameson’s powers of eloquence and statistics. In 
fact, Rhodesia is a perfect paradise. The Matabeles 
make bricks for the conquerors, and ‘‘ are thoroughly 
grateful for the protection of the civilized government 
under which they are living.” Are they also ‘‘thoroughly 
grateful” for the slaughter of many hundreds of their 
kith and kin by the same ‘‘ civilized government” last 
year? 


The house of temperance is divided on the question of 
the Gothenburg system. Mr. W. S. Caine, M.P., 
speaking at Nelson, included the Duke of Westminster, 
the Bishop of Chester, and Mr. Chamberlain among 
‘*jog-trot amateur temperance reformers,” among the 
‘* greenhorns, apprentices, and crude hands,” who were 
‘‘asking temperance reformers who had spent thirty 
years in the work to stand aside.” Certainly Dr. Jayne’s 
proposal did not meet with much sympathy from the 
Bethnal Green working men. Poor Dr. Jayne! Imagine 
his feelings on being informed by one of them that he 
was ‘‘ surprised at a teetotaller standing upon the plat- 
form and advocating drinking in any form,” and by 
another that ‘‘the Church and the liquor traffic went 
together.” But perhaps the Bishop is one of those to 
whom ‘‘ not to be martyred is a martyrdom.” 


The grand airs of patriotism which the directors of 
the British East Africa Company have lately been giving 
themselves have an amount of hypocrisy in them, which 
makes it difficult for any one, not a shareholder, to feel 
much sympathy with the Company now it has fallen on 
evil days. Thechairman, Sir A. B. Kemball, pompously 
‘*trusted that the shareholders would emphatically 
endorse the board’s repudiation of the attempt to con- 
strue these negotiations (with the Government) into an 
appeal on the part of the Company for compensation 
for pecuniary loss, their claims resting upon services 
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rendered to the State at the instance of the Gove 

and the public, and recognized by the highest authori. 
ties.” The British East Africa Company is an uninter. 
esting failure at best, and its directors are making it 4 
laughing-stock by their continual endeavour to 

as patriots who have been ruined by their devotion to 
their country’s interests and sublime neglect of their 
own, whereas their true position is that of men with 
little business ability who have made a bad bargain, It 
is to be regretted that the Company should have been 
allowed a genuine ground for grievance in the matter of 


Uganda. 


It is instructive to compare the cost of the work done 
by the late Metropolitan Board of Works with that of 
the work done by the London County Council. The 
Council, which, as Mr. Ritchie observed at the High- 
bury Atheneum, ‘‘is practically a committee of the 
Radical and Socialist clubs throughout the metropolis,” 
has increased the rates nearly threepence in the pound, 
The work of the City Corporation is brilliant by contrast - 
it has carried out great works like the Tower Bridge 
without charging the ratepayers one penny. The 
London ratepayer must wake up or the Radicals 
will succeed in merging it in the already overgrown 
County Council. There will then be much futile wailj 
on his part, as there is now over the once-abused Metro. 
politan Board of Works. 


The Labour Department of the Board of Trade has 
published, in the Board of Trade Journal for December 
1894, some important particulars relating to the num. 
ber of unemployed members of trades unions in that 
month. Returns were received by the department from 
67 trade unions, with an aggregate membership of 
367,796. The total number of unemployed members at 
the end of the year was 28,484, or 7.7 per cent. In 
December 1893, the returns received from 32 unions 
gave 7.9 per cent as the number of unemployed. On 
the whole, the labour market has recently shown a steady 
upward tendency. So much for Alderman Ben Tillett 
and his fantastic arithmetic. 


Sir Saul Samuel, the best known of the Colonial 
Agents-General, has had a frank intimation that the 
New South Wales Government would like to receive his 
resignation, and Mr. Duncan Gillies, of Victoria, has 
barely escaped a serious reduction in salary. The 
Australian colonies seem to find their representatives a 
doubtful luxury. 


The young Tsar has not displayed that tenderness for 
the feelings of our own Friends of Russian Freedom which 
might have been wished, but elsewhere there will not be 
much surprise at his frankly expressed intention to con- 
tinue business as an autocrat at the old stand. Heirs 
apparent are always liberals when the sovereign is not; 
but sovereigns themselves are mostly of one political 
faith—which is that of the most influential people about 
them. In Russia, where the Tsar is peculiarly dependent 
upon those immediately surrounding him, this is especi- 
ally the case. Now that the mourning period is over, 
and the foreign guests have been gone long enough tobe 
half-forgotten, the natural governing forces of Russia, 
aristocratic, military, and theocratic, are asserting them- 
selves in the normal way. That is all. 


When we heard a fortnight ago that illness had cut 
short the speech which the Duke of Argyll had begunin 
the City Hall at Glasgow, our sorrow at the cause was 
tempered by the feeling that we had escaped a painful 
half hour. Now the Duke has thought fit to com 
municate his speech to the Zimes, and we see him as @ 
hectoring schoolmaster engaged in lecturing that 
naughty little boy Lord Rosebery. But the boy has at 
least the power of making the Reverend Doctor very 
angry. He asserts in no measured terms that Lord 
Rosebery tells lies; he declares that he is ‘‘ made 
putty,” and that when the Radicals threaten he ‘‘ comes 
to heel.” All this may be true enough; but an urbane 
tone goes better with the delivery of platitudes, 
and we can never forget the Duke of Argyll’s ‘ Mer 
vousness” until he shows that he continually bears 
in mind. 
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THE DISPENSERS OF FAME. 


T appears to be taken for granted in these days that 
| the journalist can give a man reputation or withhold 
it according to his sovereign will and pleasure. We no 
r believe that the voice of the people is the voice 
God; we have seen the popular voice in process of 
manufacture, and have had reason to doubt its Divine 
inspiration. But we seem to stand in some danger of 
tting the journalist in the place of the inarticulate 
ep. and of taking his opinions at a good deal more 
than they are worth. Scientists write to us to complain 
that these penmen often exalt insignificant members of 
their own craft far above men of European reputation 
as naturalists or chemists. We hear nothing, they tell 
ys, of the revolution worked in mathematics by Cayley, 
but a great deal of the merits and demerits of Mr. Le 
Gallienne’s verse. Great engineers, too, who have 
increased man’s mastery over Nature ; men of business, 
who have found new outlets for commerce ; and adven- 
turers, Who have added vast areas to the Empire, are 
comparatively neglected, while the papers gravely 
dispute as to the value of Mr. Waugh’s literary 
ents. It must be admitted, we think, that 
the reproach is well founded. We still suffer from the 
effects of our medizeval education ; and as we were taught 
to regard a knowledge of words as more important than 
a knowledge of things, the fault must not be laid wholly 
upon us. But when this admission is made, and a very 
large admission it is, something remains to be said 
inst the contention of the complainants. They have 
taken the journalist as the doorkeeper of the Temple of 
Fame, whereas he more nearly resembles the leather- 
lunged cheap-jack whose passion is excited by his self- 
interest. This belief in the high value of the journalist’s 
dictum is apparently the complement of the populat 
opinion that an advertisement bears some relation to the 
value of the thing advertised, whereas it merely stands 
as an index of the consumer’s ignorance in regard to 
the quality of the particular article. The truth will 
bear repeating, that if the journalist can give a 
man notoriety, this notoriety itself, like the popular 
admiration, has nothing whatever to do with 
fame. A Blake passes through his generation un- 
noticed and unknown, while a Southey is made poet- 
laureate, and regarded as a great prose-writer. A 
Fitzgerald writes in obscurity twenty verses that must 
live as long as the language, while Macaulay becomes 
the popular idol by reason of far-fetched and false 
antitheses, the tinsel glitter of which is dimmed within 
ten years of his death. And if we look closer still, at 
one of the instances where the popular and the jour- 
nalistic voices are in accord, and both are in a certain 
limited sense right, we find that the grounds of their 
admiration are curiously inadequate. The many-headed 
loved Tennyson because of his ‘‘May Queen,” his 
“Dora,” and other such ad captandum appeals to 
spurious sentiment ; the journalist admired Tennyson for 
his “‘ Locksley Hall” and ‘‘ In Memoriam,” with their 
cheap science and cheaper griefs. The few great lyrics 
which Tennyson did write passed almost unnoticed save 
by the few genuine lovers of poetry. 

Where, it may be asked, does this reasoning lead? If 
the plainman cannot trust either the journalist or ordinary 
opinion, where is he to look for guidance? We have no 
new-fangled criterion of truth, yet help of a sort is not out 
ofreach. Itwouldbe advisable forthe majority of ustoform 
our likes and dislikes according to the method suggested 
by Joubert. ‘‘It is not well for us,” he says, some- 
where or other, ‘‘ to differ with the saints about religion, 
or with the men of affairs about practical matters.” In 
fact, we had better put our trust in authority than in the 
journalist or the populace. When we want to know, 
therefore, whether a man was or was not a great states- 
man, we will go, not to the journalist with his ignorant 
praise and his ignorant blame, but we will listen and 
lay to heart whatever is said of him by another states- 
man. Accordingly, when the Z7mes tells us, as it told us 
in its leader of Tuesday last, that Lord Randolph 
Churchill was not a great statesman, we can count the 
verdict as worthless, for the Duke of Devonshire 
has declared that Lord Randolph Churchill was a great 
Statesman, and on this matter, at least, his words are 
of high authority, and may be taken to stand for things. 
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THE GREAT TWIN BRETHREN, 


Ts belief is widespread that Mr. Asquith and Mr. 
Morley are Lord Rosebery’s chief advisers. When 
he is not asking the advice of the one, he is deliberating 
with the other ; and if his opinions one day do not coin- 
cide with his opinions a week later, the divergence has 
been ascribed to this change in counsellors. This, we 
believe, is not correct ; the great twin brethren speak 
with one voice. Was it not Mr. Morley who induced 
Mr. Asquith to declare against a second Chamber? And 
now Mr. Morley repays the compliment, by asserting 
that he ‘‘ absolutely subscribes to all that Mr. Asquith 
has said about the House of Lords to-night and on every 
occasion.” Lord Rosebery’s abrupt changes of front 
must be attributed to the fact that, when advised by Mr. 
Asquith or Mr. Morley, he speaks like a Radical boldly, 
and when left to his own inspirations he whispers the 
meek compromises characteristic of an amiable second- 
rate Whig. 

It must be admitted that every speech he makes puts 
Mr. Asquith in a better position. The speech he 
delivered at Newcastle last Wednesday is no exception 
to the rule. After coquetting with inanities—he talked 
about making ‘‘the House of Commons the true and 
authentic organ of the voice of the people,” and of “ the 
splendid tradition” which leads us to welcome foreign 
paupers—he managed to say something new about 
the House of Lords. ‘‘ The notion that we live under 
a system of Government with two Chambers is one 
of the greatest illusions that ever entered a man’s 
mind. What is the truth? The truth is that, in alter- 
nate periods, which may roughly be mentioned as 
periods of five years, we live first under an un- 
checked and uncontrolled domination of the House 
of Commons, and then under the co-ordinate and per- 
petual and irresponsible interference and obstruction of 
the House of Lords.” The point is a fair one, and Mr. 
Asquith laboured it. The question, he said, is not as 
to the abstract merits of Government by one Chamber 
or by two, for we have got ‘‘a system which combines 
the worst evils of both, the unchecked domination of a 
single Chamber at one moment, and the practically un- 
controlled and paramount ascendency of a second and 
unrepresented Chamber at another.” It may be true that 
the dice are loaded in this country against the party of in- 
novation ; but is not that in accordance with the will, the 
deeper instincts of the people? Were it not so, English- 
men would not allow the path of their desires to be barred 
by a medizval wall. We are afraid Mr. Asquith must 
wait. ‘Government of the people by the people,” he 
says, ‘‘is the safest and the wisest form of Government” ; 
but we believe that popular Government is on its trial, 
and that the results it has so far given, not only in 
France but in America and in our colonies, constitute a 
warning. 

Mr. Morley is becoming a good platform-speaker, we 
are told, and we can well believe it. He indulges in 
fewer of the copybook headlines which used to pass with 
his admirers for philosophical apercus. What would his 
favourite Vauvenargues think of the mouth-filling plati- 
tude with which he charmedhimself at Newcastle? ‘To be 
put out of office,” he declared, ‘‘ does not ruin a party or 
aman. What ruins a party is shallow and inconsistent 
convictions!” But Mr. Morley playing Demagogue 
overacts the part. The ‘‘intolerable evil of the present 
authority of the House of Lords,” he declared, had been 
discussed without undue and unnecessary heat; and he 
adds, in true Cassius fashion, ‘‘ When a little heat 
becomes necessary the electors of Newcastle and I will 
have some opportunity of saying something on the 
subject.” 

Mr. Morley is much better worth listening to when he 
tells us that ‘agrarian crime in Ireland in 1894 has sunk 
to the lowest figure it has reached since 1876. This may 
or may not be taken to prove that coercion is unneces- 
sary ; we contend that it merely shows that the Irish 
representatives have a good deal of influence over the 
passions of their countrymen. But Mr. Morley’s only real 
point was made when he predicted that his new Land 
Bill would unite in its support 92 or 93 per cent of all 
the Irish representatives. If that should be the case—if 
more than half the Ulstermen vote with the followers of 
Mr. McCarthy, Mr. Redmond, and Mr. Healy—we 
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venture to predict that Mr. Morley will not find the 
House of Lords standing in his way. 

In any case the session promises to be an interesting 
one. Lord Rosebery seems to be pinning his faith on 
such an array of promises and baits as has never been 
heard of before. His friends, too, have more than once 

ielded him but half-hearted support. Still, we suppose, 

e hopes for success. Yet no one who knows the House 
of Commons can doubt that, if the Conservatives attack 
boldly and repeatedly under able leading, they cannot fail 
to force a dissolution on the old register ; and, without 
believing with the 7zmes that in all events they stand to 
win sixteen seats north of the Tweed, we may reckon 
confidently enough upon a sufficient Conservative 
majority to preserve the Union intact for the next five or 
six years. This happy consummation will probably be 
due—such is the perfection of popular Government—to 
the circumstance that Lord Tweedmouth was ill-advised 
enough to offer cheques as in the good old days to Irish 
members, and that the fact that this offer had been made 
found its way into the public prints. 


THE OUTLOOK IN FRANCE. 


T= latest Ministry with which France has been pro- 
vided by her politicians does not invite strenuous 
comment, either at home or abroad. The most that its 
partisans seem to hope for it is that it may succeed in 
clinging to office until the now much belated Budget has 
been passed. This question of the Budget is, indeed, 
one of such urgency, that both the President and the 
Ministry are willing to go to great lengths of concilia- 
tion in order to obtain a parliamentary truce of suffi- 
cient duration for its settlement. To this end all the 
disciplinary measures employed under previous adminis- 
trations against contumacious priests have been set 
aside, and the salaries of the offending clergymen 
restored. The considerable number of agitators who 
were in prison for verbal or printed attacks upon public 
men, from the President of the Republic downward, 
have been released. Under the terms of the Act of 
Amnesty, M. Rochefort has returned to his beloved 
Paris, and Count Dillon is equally free to come back 
from wherever he has been spending his term of exile. 
A sponge has been wiped alike over the Boulangist con- 
spiracy and the savage personal vilifications of M. 
Casimir-Perier. These concessions may serve the pur- 
pose aimed at, which is to wheedle the Chamber into 
passing the Budget. If they fail, other sops to the 
factions in opposition will be forthcoming. 

But after the necessary supplies have been voted, 
what then? The action of the Chamber of Deputies in 
repudiating a Conseil d’Etat decision, and ordering an 
inquiry into the Midi-Orleans railways scandal of 1883, 
stands like a rock in the path of further parliamentary 
progress. That action did much more than overthrow 
the Dupuy Cabinet and precipitate the retirement of M. 
Casimir-Perier ; it fastened the attention of France upon 
an issue which, taken in all its aspects, is more important 
than all the other questions in French politics combined. 
Even considered alone, this matter of the questionable 
railway conventions involves the taxpayers of the 
Republic to the extent of sixty millions sterling. But 
in the public mind it figures as only one stone in a broad 
mosaic of political corruption, the steadily expanding 
dimensions of which may well frighten an honest and 
frugal people. It happens that at the moment there are 
only six members of the Legion of Honour in the Mazas 
prison awaiting their trial for blackmailing; but the 
newspapers of Paris freely mention the names of as 
many more who are to join them when M. Lanessan, 
the dismissed Governor of French Indo-China, arrives in 
France with the terrible dossiers he is credited with 
possessing. It is well understood that the warrants 
for the arrest of a number of Deputies are in the 
hands of the authorities, and are only withheld 
temporarily for motives of policy. The one public 
man in France who has escaped suspicion, amid this 
almost universal epidemic of distrust, is made con- 
spicuous by that fact alone. This was M. Ribot’s 
fortunate position when he accepted and accomplished 
the task of forming a Ministry. If there were other 
phases of his character which divided Republican opinion, 
at least it was admitted that his personal honour stood 
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unquestioned. Now even M. Ribot is Called upon 
meet the definite charge of the Figaro, made and cola 
ated with an air of authority, that when he was Minister 
of Foreign Affairs he secured the payment of thirty 
thousand francs from the Comptoir d’Escompte to 
Portalis, as hush-money to stop the latter’s attack 
upon Portuguese Funds. This Portalis is in prison, ang 
the Figaro alleges that these facts were divulged duri 
the secret examination of witnesses which followed he 
arrest. The suggestion here, that the Government jg 
in possession of serious charges against a Statesman 
which have been suppressed deliberately, in order tg 
allow that statesman to become Prime Minister, mg 
very likely do M. Ribot a gross injustice. But unhap 

it is only too apparent that in many other cases the 
Ministry of Justice is shielding politicians who are guilty, 
and who escape exposure and punishment only because 
they are useful to the Government, and might involye 
others in their fall. 

The Chamber of Deputies, by its vote upon the 
railway conventions, declared that its paramount ¢ 
was to save the State from these robber politicians, even 
if the Constitution had to be ignored or overridden to 
do it. The majority which committed the lower house 
to this declaration was composed of Radicals ang 
Socialists. The combination of these two forces on 
that eventful occasion was more or less accidental, 
But everything which has happened since has tended to 
make the alliance natural and obvious henceforth. The 
circumstances under which the recent Congress at 
Versailles was so hurriedly convened, and so nearly 
captured by the reactionary elements in French politics, 
forced the Socialists to vote solidly for the Radical 
candidate, M. Brisson. That experience alone materi 
alters their position toward him as President of the 
Chamber. They have given hostages, as it were, for 
civil behaviour to him in the chair, and for a temperate 
consideration of his views as a party leader. Upon the 
great question of rescuing France from the blackmailers 
and bribe-takers, they are in complete accord with 
him. As a mere matter of expediency, the Socialist 
managers could lose nothing and might gain very much 
by subordinating all the specific demands of their party 
programme for the time being to the solitary object of 
cleansing French public life. The Radicals could escape 
many troublesome problems of constructive legislation 
by also keeping this single and supreme object in view. 

The probabilities, then, point to a working combina- 
tion-majority in the Chamber of Radicals and Socialists, 
which may possibly refrain from action during the Budget 
debates, but will hold the subsequent history of the 
session, and of parliament itself, in its hands. The 
formula which this majority has already adopted, in an 
order of the day, is ‘‘the rights of the State.” To 
vindicate these ‘‘rights,” the Chamber must range 
itself in antagonism to the Cabinet, the Senate, the 
Council of State, and the President, all of whom are 
creations of the existing order of things, types of the 
laissez-faire system of bourgeois government under which 
the moral tone of the Republic has been abased and its 
political fibre rotted. Almost any conceivable survey of 
the prospect takes M. Ribot’s speedy disappearance for 
granted, and no one is venturesome enough to predict 
the order of succession to his thankless honours. The 
amiable M. Faure will send for anybody who seems like- 
liest to cajole or bribe the Chamber into a passing mood 
of assent. Ministries may come and go, but the Chamber 
remains, and with each fresh assertion of its power will 
come, in the nature of things, an increased temptation 
to save France in its own way and upon its own re 
sponsibility. France has had many ‘‘saviours” in her 
time, but the one she recalls with the most sinister 
memories is the Convention. 


BRITISH SHIPBUILDING IN 1894. 


‘© LOYD’S Register of British and Foreign Shipping 

for 1894” affords gratifying witness to a revival of 
trade, for shipbuilding is in itself not only one of the 
most important branches of English industry, but it also 
is of necessity a correct index to the state of trade in 
general. The output of the shipbuilding yards in the 
United Kingdom in 1894 exceeds that of 1893 by more 
than 210,000 tons, and the proportion of steam tonnage 
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tal tonnage launched is larger than ever before. 
2" Ses not, it is true, yet reached the production of 
1889, which was 12} per cent greater than of 1894, but 
jast year was the best of the last five years. The fact of 
our maritime supremacy is brought out clearly by these 
tables. Six hundred and fourteen merchant vessels of a 
oss tonnage well exceeding 1,000,000 were built last 
0 in the United Kingdom, against 318 vessels with a 
oss tonnage of 270,000 built in the Colonies and 
cies countries put together. Strange to say, Germany 
comes next to us on the list, with 74 ships of 116,000 
oss tonnage ; whereas the United States produced only 
21 ships of 50,000 gross tonnage, of which 20,000 tons 
were intended exclusively for traffic on the Great Lakes. 
This superiority of Germany over the United States is 
emphasized by the fact that 14 vessels of 41,000 tons 
have been produced in the United Kingdom on orders 
from Germany. The proportion of steam tonnage to 
sailing grows larger and larger. We count 834,000 
steam tons produced last year in the United Kingdom 
against 74,000 sailing tons. 

As regards the material employed for the construction 
of the vessels included in the United Kingdom returns 
for 1894, it is found that of the steam tonnage 98.6 per 
cent has been built of steel, and 1.2 per cent of iron, 
and of the sailing tonnage 97.9 per cent has been built of 
steel, and .5 per cent of iron. 

The wreck returns for the last twelve months are 
melancholy reading; the losses of United Kingdom 
vessels amounting to 264,000 tons. The loss of life is 
not even approximately gauged, but if we only reckon 
one hand to 50 tons, 5000 lives must have been en- 
dangered, of which probably something like 1000 must 
have been lost. 

We cannot but notice particularly the warships 
launched in the United Kingdom in royal and private 
yards during the last three years. Twenty-two vessels, of 
137,000 tons, were launched in 1892 ; 16 vessels, of 40,000 
tons, were launched in 1893 ; and 29 vessels, including 6 
torpedo boats, of only 32,000 tons, were launched in 1894. 
It appears from these figures that if the Radical Govern- 
ment were not held to the fulfilment of their promises in 
regard to the navy, our supremacy would soon be a thing 
ofthe past. For in the course of the last twelve months 
France launched men-of-war with an aggregate dis- 
placement of 28,690 tons and Russia warships with a 
displacement of 34,850 tons: that is, France and Russia 
between them nearly doubled our outputs. Now that 
public opinion, however, is roused on the subject, we 
may expect that Sir W. Vernon Harcourt and his friends 
will do what is required of them. 


THE TURK AGAIN! 


F Nae Turkish authorities have given the world another 
example of their exceeding puerility, if, indeed, of 
nothing worse. Last Saturday week, according to a 
Reuter’s telegram, an Armenian in the employ of the 
British Post Office at Constantinople was conveying a 
mail-bag from that office to the steamer bound for 
Smyrna, when he was arrested by the Turkish police, 
who, after depriving him of the mail-bag and the money 
which he carried, proceeded to ill-treat him brutally. On 
the British postmaster’s protesting personally against 
this conduct, he, too, was arrested and subjected to great 
indignity. It was only on the intervention of the British 
Consulate that the prisoners were released, and their 
property (including the mail-bag) restored to them. A 
later telegram told us that the British Ambassador 
had obtained a letter of apology from the Porte, and 
that the mail-porter’s arrest was due to his having 
tendered bad money in payment of the bridge-toll. 
Now the toll is the Turkish equivalent of one half- 
penny, and we have yet to see a more valueless or more 
disreputable-looking coin than the Turkish halfpenny. 
Clearly one must look a little further for the motive of 
the whole proceeding. This, if we are not much mis- 
taken, was characteristically contemptible. It is, of 
course, notorious that the Turkish Post Office is nothing 
better than a den of thieves, and that the bulk of the 
postal business of Turkey is divided among half-a-dozen 
alien offices, which are maintained by their respective 
countries at Constantinople, as well as many other towns 
under Ottoman rule, in order to protect official despatches 
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and the correspondence of foreign residents from viola- 
tion. Humiliating as the situation is, the Turks have 
no choice but to accept it, sinte they are either un- 
willing or unable to reform their own service. But 
they even lack the sense to submit with a good 
grace, and so they behave like spiteful schoolboys. 
It has recently been found desirable to remove the 
British Post Office at Galata to a more convenient situa- 
tion, and the removal was carried out about a fort- 
night ago. It may be presumed that the Ottoman 
authorities deemed it necessary to indicate their dis- 
approval of this step; and the outrage upon this poor 
Armenian porter, and afterwards upon his chief, doubt- 
less seemed to the Turkish official mind a fitting method 
of vindicating the dignity of the Sublime Porte. It is a 
matter of common knowledge in the East that the only 
way to deal with a Turkish official in such cases is to 
kick him. Sir Philip Currie has been long enough at 
Constantinople to have ascertained this fact. He knows, 
too, that a mere ‘‘ apology” costs the Turks nothing, 
and that the only way of punishing them for such un- 
warrantable insults, and of preventing their repetition, 
is to insist upon full and zmmediate pecuniary repara- 
tion. 


THE TEACHING UNIVERSITY FOR LONDON. 


“Ts project for a Teaching University in London 

is progressing. Last week three deputations 
waited on Lord Rosebery. The first, introduced by 
Professor Huxley and supported by representatives from 
all the chief teaching institutes in London, announced 
that they had accepted the recommendations of the 
Gresham Commission, and pleaded for the appointment 
of a Statutory Commission to frame statutes in general 
accordance with these recommendations. They were 
opposed by’a second deputation, introduced by Mr. 
Fletcher Moulton, which protested against the accept- 
ance of these recommendations on the ground that if 
they were adopted, the very existence of the London 
University as ‘‘a unique examining board would be 
imperilled.” Dr. Collins, as representing the Gresham 
Amendment Scheme Committee, introduced the third 
deputation. Their objections were based on the fact 
that the scheme of the Commissioners would, if unmodi- 
fied, imperil the work which the existing University was 
doing, and would, moreover, give an advantage to the 
collegiate over the non-collegiate students in the exami- 
nations. Lord Rosebery’s replies showed plainly with 
which of these deputations his sympathy lay, and it is 
certainly a subject for congratulation that the parties 
represented by Mr. Fletcher Moulton and Dr. Collins 
are predestined to defeat. 

Therecan, intruth, benopaltering orcompromise in this 
matter. What Londonneeds London must have, by thefor- 
mation of one great organic institution—the University of 
London—through theco-operation of thevarious establish- 
ments for learning, teaching, and examining, which at pre- 
sent coexist independently in the Metropolis. And some- 
thing more—radical reform in all branches of teaching, 
except science and mathematics, should be secured only 
by State regulation and State supervision. We are theonly 
nation in Europe in which the direction of higher education 
is entrusted, or practically entrusted, implicitly to academic 
bodies—the only nation in which educational institutes are 
allowed to be autonomous. What has been the result? 
Many years ago F. D. Maurice thus wrote of the London 
University: ‘‘ It is a mere bankrupt stock company. I 
think the experiment will have been useful in bringing out 
the idea of a university, and showing that one cannot be 
created by drawing together a troop of professors and 
appointing a set of studies uncemented by any principle 
and tending to no object.” His prophecy has been 
fulfilled to the letter. The present examinations of the 
University of London have resulted in the substitution of 
a vulgar traffic in degrees and a monstrous system of pure 
cram for liberal instruction and culture. A gaunt solitude 
in Gower Street, with enormousendowments, contributing 
nothing to research, nothing to learning, and practically 
nothing to education, except in relation to science, 
represents the ‘‘teaching” or collegiate side of that 
University. A similar institution in the Strand has just 
saved itself from perishing of inanition by deserting its 
principles and allying itself with the Gresham Commis- 
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sion party. Meanwhile the ‘ academic” work of 
London is done in Wych Street. A society whose pupils 
have practically, so far as London is concerned, a 
monopoly in the degrees of the University, is obliged to 
make up through advertisements what it lacks in 
endowment. Its triumphs are trumpeted in the public 
prints ; its addresses and its provisions are circulated in 
handbills, flaunted in placards and posters on the walls 
of our railway stations, and slowly perambulate the 
streets on the backs of sandwich-men. In fact, ‘‘ Pre- 
paration for the London Degree of B.A. or M.A., Honour 
or Pass,” is as familiar to the eye of the Londoner as 
Pears’ Soap or Beecham’s Pills. 

It would be interesting to know what a German or 
French Minister of Education would think of all this. 
Of one thing we are very certain, that such a state of 
things is an intolerable national disgrace, and that to 
protest, as Mr. Fletcher Moulton has done, against ‘‘im- 
perilling the existence” of a Board which is mainly 
responsible for all that has been described is ludicrous 
in the extreme. It is no defence to say that it was 
impossible for the Board to obviate this evil, or for 
King’s College and University College to protect them- 
selves from rivals of this kind. Nosuch abuses as these 
could befall any system of education which proceeded on 
a right theory and was entrusted to competent hands. 
The examinations of the London University are framed 
on the assumption that it is the object of education not 
to cultivate but simply to plant, not to inspire but 
simply to instruct. They offer no encouragement to 
liberal study, they apply no tests but positive 
tests. The educational value of any given subject 
is estimated in proportion to the facility with which 
it can be stereotyped into a mechanical system of 
teaching and a mechanical system of examining. 
The teaching staff of University and King’s Colleges 
formerly comprised men distinguished alike in the 
lecture-room and in the world. Gradually, however, an 
academic clique acquired the ascendency, and men like 
Brewer and Maurice, Beaseley and Lonsdale, found 
successors in teachers who, so far from counteracting 
ne baleful influence of the system to which we have re- 
erred, have assisted and confirmed it. There is, however, 
some consolation in thinking that, partly owing to that 
‘unique examining board” whose existence Mr. Moulton 
is so fearful of imperilling, and that ‘‘ work of the exist- 
ing institutions” which one of his colleagues seems 
equally apprehensive of injuring, the academic system 
of London has arrived at the reductio ad absurdum. The 
only danger to be feared is that academic influence may 
preponderate in the councils of the new University, and 
that the regulations of its studies on the liberal side may 
practically be determined by those who are responsible 
for the present anarchy. We trust, however, that a 
time is at hand when our Government, like other Govern- 
ments, will come to understand that nothing can be of 
more importance to a State than the education of its 
citizens, and that the regulation of the studies of the 
University will not, as at present seems probable, be 
entrusted to men whose incompetence and inefficiency 
have already had such disastrous effects. Elementary 
education is very properly placed under the supervision 
of Government, and there is surely no reason why it 
should not exercise the same supervision over higher 
education, especially in a University which can in no way 
be analogous to Oxford and Cambridge, but must be 
more or less of a State institution. 


POOR SHAKESPEARE ! 


*‘All’s Well that Ends Well.” Performance by the 
‘Irving Dramatic Club at St. George’s Hall, 22 and 
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WweHet a pity it is that the people who love the 

sound of Shakespeare so seldom go on the stage ! 
The ear is the sure clue to him: only a musician can 
understand the play of feeling which is the real rarity in 
his early plays. Ina deaf nation these plays would have 
died long ago. The moral attitude in them is con- 
ventional and secondhand: the borrowed ideas, however 
finely expressed, have not the overpowering human 
interest of those original criticisms of life which supply 
the rhetorical element in his later works. Even the 
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individualization which produces that old-established 
British speciality, the Shakespearian “‘ delineation of 
character,” owes all its magic to the turn of the jj 
which lets you into the secret of its utterer’s mood and 
temperament, not by its commonplace meaning, but 
by some subtle exaltation, or stultification, or slyn 
or delicacy, or hesitancy, or what not in the sound of it, 
In short, it is the score and not the libretto that k 
the work alive and fresh ; and this is why only musicaj 
critics should be allowed to meddle with Shakespeare— 
especially early Shakespeare. Unhappily, though the 
nation still retains its ears, the players and playgoers of 
this generation are for the most part deaf as adders, 
Their appreciation of Shakespeare is sheer hypocrisy 
the proof being that where an early play of his is 
revived, they take the utmost pains to suppress as much 
of it as possible, and disguise the rest past recognition 
relying for success on extraordinary scenic attractions : 
on very popular performers, including, if possible, ‘ 
famously beautiful actress in the leading part; and, 
above all, on Shakespeare’s reputation and the conse. 
quent submission of the British public to be mercil 
bored by each of his plays once ‘n their lives, for the 
sake of being able to say they have seen it. And nota 
soul has the hardihood to yawn in the face of the impos. 
ture. The manager is praised ; the bard is praised ; the 
beautiful actress is praised ; and the free list comes early 
and comes often, not without a distinct sense of con- 
ferring a handsome compliment on the acting manager, 
And it certainly is hard to face such a disappointment 
without being paid for it. For the more enchanting the 
play is at home by the fireside in winter, or out on the 
eather of a summer evening—the more the manager, in 
his efforts to realize this enchantment by reckless ex- 
penditure on incidental music, coloured lights, dances, 
dresses, and elaborate rearrangements and dislocations 
of the play—the more, in fact, he departs from the old 
platform with its curtains and its placards inscribed “A 
street in Mantua,” and so forth, the more hopelessly 
and vulgarly does he miss his mark. Such crown 
jewels of dramatic poetry as ‘‘ Twelfth Night” and “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,” fade into shabby coloured 
glass in his purse ; and sincere people who do not know 
what the matter is, begin to babble insufferably about 
plays that are meant for the study and not for the 
stage. 

Yet once in a blue moon or so there wanders on 
to the stage some happy fair whose eyes are lode- 
stars and whose tongue’s sweet air’s more tunable than 
lark to shepherd’s ear. And the moment she strikes 
up the true Shakespearian music, and feels her 
way to her part altogether by her sense of that music, 
She 
may make nonsense of the verses by wrong conjunctions 
and misplaced commas, which show that she has never 
worked out the logical construction of a single sentence 
in her part ; but if her heart is in the song, the protest- 
ing commentator-critic may save his breath to cool his 
porridge : the soul of the play is there, no matter where 
the sense of it may be. We have all heard Miss Rehan 
perform this miracle with ‘“‘ Twelfth Night,” and turn it, 
in spite of the impossible Mr. Daly, from a hopelessly 
ineffective actress show into something like the exqui- 
site poem its author left it. All I can remember of the 
last performance I witnessed of ‘‘ A Midsummer Night's 
Dream” is that Miss Kate Rorke got on the stage 
somehow and began to make some music with Helena’s 
lines, with the result that Shakespeare, who had up to 
that moment lain without sense or motion, immediately 
began to stir uneasily and show signs of quickening, 
which lasted until the others took up the word and 
struck him dead. 

Powerful among the enemies of Shakespeare are the 
commentator and the elocutionist: the commentator 
because, not knowing Shakespeare’s language, he 
sharpens his reasoning faculty to examine propositions 
advanced by an eminent lecturer from the Midlands, 
instead of sensitizing his artistic faculty to receive the 
impression of moods and inflexions of feeling conveyed 
by word-music ; the elocutionist because he is a born 
fool, in which capacity, observing with pain that poets 
have a weakness for imparting to their dramatic dialogue 
a quality which he describes and deplores as “‘sing- 
song,” he devotes his life to the art of breaking up verse 
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in such a way as to make it sound like insanely pompous 
prose. The effect of this on Shakespeare’s, earlier verse, 
which is full of the naive delight of pure oscillation, to be 
enjoyed as an Italian enjoys a barcarolle, or a child a 
ing, or a baby a rocking-cradle, is destructively stupid. 
In the later plays, where the barcarolle measure has 
evolved into much more varied and complex rhythms, it 
does not matter so much, since the work is no longer 
simple enough for a fool to pick to pieces. But in every 
y from ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost” to ‘‘ Henry V.,” the 
elocutionist meddles simply as a murderer, and ought to 
be dealt with as such without benefit of clergy. To our 
young people studying for the stage I say, with all 
solemnity, learn how to pronounce the English alphabet 
clearly and beautifully from some person who is at once 
an artist and a phonetic expert. And then leave blank 
yerse patiently alone until you have experienced emotion 
deep enough to crave for poetic expression, at which 
int verse will seem an absolutely natural and real 
form of speech to you. Meanwhile, if any pedant, 
with an uncultivated heart and a theoretic ear, proposes 
to teach you to recite, send instantly for the police. 
Among Shakespeare’s earlier plays, ‘‘ All’s Well that 
Ends Well” stands out artistically by the sovereign 
charm of the young Helena and the old Countess of 
Rousillon, and intellectually by the experiment, repeated 
nearly three hundred years later in ‘‘ A Doll’s House,” 
of making the hero a perfectly ordinary young man, 
whose unimaginative prejudices and selfish convention- 
ality make him cut a very mean figure in the atmosphere 
created by the nobler nature of his wife. That is what 
gives a certain plausibility to the otherwise doubtful 
tradition that Shakespeare did not succeed in getting 
his play produced (founded on the absence of any record 
of a performance of it during his lifetime). It certainly 
explains why Phelps, the only modern actor-manager 
tempted by it, was attracted by the part of Parolles, a 
capital study of the adventurous yarn-spinning society- 
struck coward, who also crops up again in modern 
fiction as the hero of Charles Lever’s underrated novel, 
“A Day’s Ride: a Life’s Romance.” When I saw 
“ All’s Well” announced for performance by the Irving 
Dramatic Club, I was highly interested, especially as 
the performers were free, for once, to play Shakespeare 
for Shakespeare’s sake. Alas! at this amateur perform- 
ance, at which there need have been none of the 
miserable commercialization compulsory at the regular 
theatres, I suffered all the vulgarity and absurdity of 
that commercialism without its efficiency. We all know 
the stock objection of the Brixton Family Shakespeare 
to “ All’s Well ”’—that the heroine is a lady doctor, and 
that no lady of any delicacy could possibly adopt a 
profession which involves the possibility of her having 
to attend cases such as that of the king in this play, 
who suffers from a fistula. How any sensible and 
humane person can have ever read this sort of thing 
without a deep sense of its insult to every charitable 
woman’s humanity and every sick man’s suffering is, 
fortunately, getting harder to understand nowadays than 
it once was. Nevertheless ‘‘All’s Well” was minced 
with strict deference to it for the members of the Irving 
Dramatic Club. The rule for expurgation was to omit 
everything that the most pestiferously prurient person 
could find improper. For example, when the non-com- 
missioned officer, with quite becoming earnestness and 
force, says to the disgraced Parolles: ‘If you could 
find out a country where but women were that had 
received so much shame, you might begin an impudent 
nation,” the speech was suppressed as if it were on all 
fours with the obsolete Elizabethan badinage which is 
and should be cut out as a matter of course. And to 
save Helena from anything so shocking as a reference 
to her virginity, she was robbed of that rapturous out- 
burst beginning 
“There shall your master have a thousand loves— 
A mother and a mistress and a friend,” &c. 
But perhaps this was sacrificed in deference to the 
Opinion of the editor of those pretty and handy little 
books called the Temple Shakespeare, who compares 
the passage to ‘‘the nonsense of some foolish conceited 
Player ””—a criticism which only a commentator could 
to live down. 
The play was, of course, pulled to pieces in order that 
Some bad scenery, totally unconnected with Florence 
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or Rousillon, might destroy all the illusion which the 
simple stage directions in the Book create, and which 
they would equally have created had they been printed 
on a placard and hung up on acurtain. The passage of 
the Florentine army beneath the walls of the city was 
managed in the manner of the end of the first act of 
Robertson’s ‘‘ Ours,” the widow and the girls looking 
out of their sitting-room window, whilst a few of the 
band gave a precarious selection from the orchestral 
parts of Berlioz’s version of the Rackoczy March. The 
dresses were the usual fancy ball odds and ends, Helena 
especially distinguishing herself by playing the first scene 
partly in the costume of Hamlet and partly in that of a 
waitress in an Aerated Bread shop, set off by a monstrous 
auburn wig which could by no stretch of imagination be 
taken for her own hair. Briefly, the whole play was 
vivisected, and the fragments mutilated, for the sake of 
accessories which were in every particular silly and 
ridiculous. If they were meant to heighten the illusion, 
they were worse than failures, since they rendered illusion 
almost impossible. If they were intended as illustrations 
of place and period, they were ignorant impostures. I 
have seen poetic plays performed without costumes before 
a pair of curtains by ladies and gentlemen in evening 
dress with twenty times the effect: nay, I will pled 
my reputation that if the members of the Irving Dramatic 
Club will take their books in their hands, sit in a Christy 
Minstrel semicircle, and read the play decently as it was 
written, the result will be a vast improvement on this 
St. George’s Hall travesty. 

Perhaps it would not be altogether kind to leave these 
misguided but no doubt well-intentioned ladies and 
gentlemen without a word of appreciation from their 
own point of view. Only, there is not much to be said 
for them even from that point of view. Few living 
actresses could throw themselves into the sustained 
transport of exquisite tenderness and impulsive cou 
which makes poetry the natural speech of Helena. The 
cool young woman, with a superior understanding, ex- 
cellent manners, and a habit of reciting Shakespeare, 
presented before us by Miss Olive Kennett, could not con- 
ceivably have been even Helena’s thirty-second cousin. 
Miss Lena Heinekey, with the most beautiful old 
woman’s part ever written in her hands, discovered 
none of its wonderfully pleasant good sense, humanity, 
and originality: she grieved stagily all through in the 
manner of the Duchess of York in Cibber’s ‘‘ Richard III.” 
Mr. Lewin-Mannering did not for any instant make it 
possible to believe that Parolles was a real person to 
him. They all insisted on calling him farole, instead 
of Parolles, in three syllables, with the s sounded at 
the end, as Shakespeare intended: consequently, when 
he came to the couplet which cannot be negotiated on 
any other terms : 

‘*Rust, sword; cool, blushes; and, Parolles, thrive ; 

There’s place and means for every man alive,” 
he made a desperate effort to get even with it by saying : 

‘*Rust, rapier ; cool, blushes; and, parole, thrive,” 
and seemed quite disconcerted when he found that it 
would not do. Lafeu is hardly a part that can be acted: 
it comes right if the right man is available: if not, no 
acting can conceal the makeshift. Mr. Herbert Everitt 
was not the right man ; but he made the best of it. The 
clown was evidently willing to relish his own humour 
if only he could have seen it; but there are few actors 
who would not have gone that far. Bertram (Mr. 
Patrick Munro), if not the most intelligent of Ber- 
trams, played the love scene with Diana with some 
passion. The rest of the parts, not being character 
studies, are tolerably straightforward and easy of execu- 
tion; and they were creditably played, the king (Mr. 
Ernest Meads) carrying off the honours, and Diana 
(Mrs. Herbert Morris) acquitting herself with compara- 
tive distinction. But I should not like to see another 
such performance of “ All’s Well” or any other play that 
is equally rooted in my deeper affections. G. B. S. 


THE ANTI-TOXIN BOOM. 


T° judge from the assiduity with which the leading 

London papers have puffed the alleged anti-toxin 
cure for diphtheria, it would seem that the medical pro- 
fession has at length discovered how sweet are the uses 
of advertisement. Itis a pity, however, that the English 
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press should continue to be made the catspaw of a gang 
of foreign medical adventurers, and this consideration 
has induced us to set before them and the public at large 
a few facts concerning the statistics of diphtheria and 
the pretensions of these gentlemen. For the benefit of 
unscientific readers let us explain that certain micro- 
organisms are found in cases of diphtheria in the throat 
deposit. One of these, a minute rod, was declared by 
Léffler to be the exciting cause of the disease. Dr. 
Behring, who was for a time partner in the research, 
claimed to have discovered that a cultivation of these 
bacilli was sterilized by the serum taken from the blood 
of horses and other mammals which had previously been 
repeatedly infected with the diphtheria bacillus. He 
therefore concluded that a patient suffering from diph- 
theria would be cured through inoculation with the 
serum. This conclusion has been accepted and recently 
acted upon by the hero of the hour, Dr. Pierre Paul 
Emile Roux. 

By the practical application of these discoveries and 
the inoculation of patients suffering from diphtheria with 
the horse-serum, Dr. Roux claims to have reduced the 
mortality from this disease in the Paris hospital to which 
he is attached from 51 per cent to 26 per cent. He has 
since declared the present rate of mortality to be only 
24 per cent, but his figures work out at 2 per cent higher. 
As to the former death-rate, 51 per cent, Dr. Roux has 
as yet given no evidence of its accuracy. Assuming, 
however, that these figures are correct, and that they 
apply to patients of all ages up to twenty years, Dr. 
Roux has still a slightly higher death-rate than that 
which existed in the hospitals of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board in England during 1893, which was only 
234 per cent for all patients up to twenty years without 
the use of the anti-toxin remedy or any such system of 
treatment. But the experience in London of the same 
year shows that the mortality from diphtheria of patients 
under one year was 69 per cent, whereas in patients be- 
tween the ages of ten and fifteen years it was only 10} 
per cent. It is evident, therefore, that age incidence is 
a determining factor in comparing the statistics and in 
deciding the value of any cure. On this vitally impor- 
tant point, however, Dr. Roux is absolutely silent. He 
does not inform us, when quoting the rated mortality 
anterior to his experiments, what were the ages of 
the patients. If under one year (and Dr. Roux is 
attached to a children’s hospital) 51 per cent is a 
very low death-rate compared to our 69 per cent for the 
same age. On the other hand, if the patients averaged 
between ten and fifteen years, it was scandalously high. 
We are equally in the dark as to the ages of the patients 
treated with the serum. Dr. Roux supplies no parti- 
culars whatever as to the ages of the patients who died 
after inoculation, and up to the present his example of 
extremely unscientific reticence has been followed by 
the large majority of his professional brethren who 
claim to have used the serum with success, as well as 
by the Metropolitan Asylums Board, who refused only a 
few days ago to make a systematic record of the 
diphtheria cases treated in their own hospitals. In 
December 1894, the three doctors who experimented on 
eighty-two diphtheria patients in one of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board Hospitals, stated all the patients to have 
been under fifteen years. Unfortunately, however, this 
statement will only appear valuable to the general public, 
who are absolutely ignorant of the statistics of the 
question. To the scientific section it is worthless, since 
under fifteen years the ordinary death-rate may be either 69 
per cent or 10} per cent. Can it be that these reticent 
practitioners are also among the ignorant, or are they 
wilfully throwing dust in the eyes of the easily blinded 
British public? Even that faithful organ of inoculation, 
the British Medical Journal, after having raved about 
the anti-toxin cure to the extent of declaring that its 
efficacy in cases of diphtheria ‘‘ could be no longer 
doubted,” has now calmed down sufficiently to urge 
. upon its professional readers the necessity of sorting 
out the cases ‘‘ in a very thorough manner according to 
their ages.” 

_ Another point upon which we are waiting to be en- 
lightened touches the selection of patients for inocula- 
tion out of the mass of those suffering from diphtheria. 
For aught we have been told to the contrary, this selec- 
tion is entirely arbitrary. In Dr. Roux’s report he 
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quotes 448 as the number of children inoculated suffer. 
ing from ‘‘simple angina, or angina complicated with 
laryngitis or croup.” From this aggregate he subtracts 
128 children who were ‘‘ not suffering from diphtheria" 
and twenty others alleged to be ‘‘dying when admitted,” 
Out of the remainder he gets his 24 per cent or 26 
cent. We have, of course, no means of verifying these 
assertions ; but, granted that they are correct, are we tg 
assume that all the children who were cured would haye 
died if they had not been inoculated with the serum? 
If moribund patients are to be excluded from the treat. 
ment, they obviously go when dead to swell the death. 
rate of the uninoculated, and consequently to reduce 
the death-rate of those who have been experimented 
upon. Nor is that all. Dr. Roux has since stated that 
persons who have slight affections of the throat should 
at once place themselves under inoculation. This piece 
of advice will obviously tend to fill the hospitals with 
mild cases of diphtheria, or with patients who have not 
got diphtheria at all. In the early stages of throat 
disease it is extremely difficult to detect diphtheria from 
comparatively innocuous affections of the larynx and 
tonsils. Within the experience of the present writer 
during the recent epidemic of diphtheria in London, 
several cases that had been treated as diphtheria sub. 
sequently proved to be acute tonsilitis. 

This difficulty of diagnosis is increased by the fact 
that Léffler’s bacillus, though alleged by these experi. 
menters to be the actual cause of disease, is absent from 
30 per cent of proved diphtheria cases. Further, this 
bacillus is discovered in patients suffering from various 
other diseases, and has even been found in the mouths 
of quite healthy persons. This fact alone seems to us 
to strike at the very root of the supposed anti-toxin 
cure, for if the serum accomplishes nothing but the 
destruction of Léffler’s bacillus, it follows that in thirty 
cases out of every hundred it is necessarily ineffectual, 
even if it is infallible in the remaining seventy cases. 
And when we remember that the odds in favour of any 
patient’s recovery is in the proportion of three to one 
without the intervention of Dr. Roux’s specific, is it 
worth while running the risk of having the virus of 
any other loathsome disease introduced into the system 
—a danger candidly admitted by such great medical 
authorities as Professors Virchow and Hausemann—on 
the chance of curing an attack of diphtheria which is 
not likely to prove fatal if subjected to ordinary treat- 
ment ? 

As far, however, as Dr. Roux and his associates are 
concerned, the anti-toxin boom is no doubt worth much. 
Since the English press has lent itself with such naiveté 
to the designs of these prospectors in pathology, and a 
surgeon of eminence has started a fund to purchase a 
supply of their nostrum, a French agent has appeared in 
this country with the object of taking out a patent for 
the anti-toxin serum. We see by the newspaper acknow- 
ledgments that Sir Joseph Lister’s appeal has already 
been answered to the extent. of several hundred 
pounds; but unless the patentees come down in their 
prices, the subscription list will not procure the blessings 
of inoculation for many sufferers. The price of an adult 
dose is now 24s., which would work out at about £200 
a pint, or about 1000 per cent profit on the cost of 
production. There are apparently less lucrative trades 
than the cure of corruption by corruption. 

To sum up the whole matter: we have said enough to 
prove that the alleged ‘‘ exceptional services to science 
and humanity,” for which Dr. Roux has been created a 
Commander of the Legion of Honour by his grateful 
countrymen, are as yet not proven, and there is no 
reason to suppose that when the medical and the lay 
press realize that they have been made tools of to swell 
the proceeds of foreign quackery, the anti-toxin cure 
will escape the discredit that overwhelmed the Koch 
consumption cure, Dr. Ferron’s cholera inoculations 
in Spain, the Haffkine method of dealing with this 
disease in India, or the abominations promoted by that 
prince of charlatans, Dr. Brown-Sequard. Where are 
these ‘‘ exceptional services to science and humanity 
now? There is not, we maintain, a shadow of pr 
that the anti-toxin treatment is any worthier of the hyster- 
ical enthusiasm of the press, or the money subscribed 
for its adoption by an ignorant and gullible public. We 
have dealt with this question purely on scientific 
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nds. Much might indeed be said against its use 
the standpoint of the humanitarian. That case 
we leave others to fight. We prefer to .be scientific, 
not humanitarian, because, if this monstrous piece of 
ckery is to be exposed in this country, it is the 
medical men who must do it if they would maintain their 
tation for science and sanity alike. In justice to the 
t body of English physicians it must be said that 
are actuated by motives of unquestionable integrity 
and earnest philanthropy. But there is a small clique of 
mushroom specialists who never lose a chance of self- 
advertisement, and whose energies are devoted to 
booming any remedy that will give them a chance of 
conducting experiments and securing the notoriety 
that generally results therefrom. Now at last these 
medicine-men and their inoculation fads have exhausted 
our patience. . 


REFLECTIONS IN A PICTURE GALLERY. 


8 pir as we do in a time when painting has de- 
clined almost beyond: recognition, it becomes of 
special interest for us to note that when the art was at 
its height, even inferior men—men whose talent was 
plainly derivative—produced occasionally beautiful pic- 
tures: pictures that we know are not works of genius 
—they affirm no new manner of feeling or seeing—yet 
pictures that are a pure delight to look upon. 

In modern times we find some genius, not the expan- 
sive, natural, almost unconscious genius of Tintoretto, 
Veronese, Titian, Rubens, or Rembrandt, but men who 
do exquisite things from a single model. With the ex- 
ception of these little geniuses, modern art is abomina- 
tion. How beautiful ancient art was even in its 
purlieus, every Exhibition of Old Masters affords 
proof. Our eyes are attracted by pictures, beautiful 
pictures, but anonymous in our minds, for no names 
suggest themselves, and when, in our perplexity, we 
refer to the catalogue, we are startled by unknown 
names and strange collocations of syllables. To whom, 
for instance, except to the student of Venetian art does 
the name Andrea Schiavone convey an esthetic idea ? 
Yet notwithstanding the Rembrandts, the Velasquezes, 
the Rubens’, the Reynolds’, the Gainsboroughs, notwith- 
standing all the masterpieces that crowd the walls of 
Burlington House, ‘‘ Charity” (163), by Andrea Schia- 
vone, is what we most intimately remember; amid the 
glory of a hundred masterpieces and the pomp of a 
hundred world-renowned names, this picture, by an 
almost unknown Venetian, is the most rememberable, 
and very nearly the most beautiful. Strange anomaly 
that this should be the case. It savours of the mira- 
culous! We will pretend to no wide knowledge of 
Andrea Schiavone’s work. The present collection con- 
tains another picture by him; but its merits did not 
happen to attract us. We regret that we overlooked 
this picture; but even without seeing it we are quite 
sure that it does not compare for a moment with the 
picture 163. He who is in natural sympathy with the 
art of oil-painting, and who has cultivated this sym- 

thy, reads the story of a picture in the picture itself. 

e reads not only the story of rough and stupid usage, 
careless cleanings, vile varnishing, the barbarous retouch- 
ing, but much about the painter himself—whether he was 
Christian or pagan, whether he lived alone or among 
men, whether life came to him as a gift or a curse. The 
sentiments that were in the painter’s soul at the moment 
of sitting down to paint find their way into his picture, 
and those that were not are necessarily absent. We can 
guess the mood that dictated the first idea, and we can 
tell if a failure was owing to natural inability or to 
accident ; we can say that the extraordinary merit of a 
certain picture, though we have never seen another by 
the same master, is exceptional and outside of the 
ordinary tether of his talent; we feel, we know by in- 
Stinct, or, to be more precise, we read in the tell-tale 
execution, the happy accident of the inspiration coin- 
ciding fortuitously with a happy moment of mental 
and bodily health. These pictures wear an abnormal 
air; their beauty surprised the artist as much as it 
Surprises us. 

_And this is our reading of Andrea Schiavone’s beautiful 
cture. It strikes us as an adorable accident, and we find 
it difficult to believe that the painter ever painted so well 
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again. To illustrate our meaning by further example we 
would cite Bronzino’s picture in the National Gallery. We 
have not been to Italy, and have therefore only a very par- 
tial acquaintance with this painter’s work, but no more 
than a slight knowledge of oil-painting is required to be 
intimately certain that the picture in the National Gallery 
is Bronzino’s masterpiece—that he never painted so well 
again. Nor does the analogy between the two pictures 
end at this point. In both pictures the women are naked 
with the august and yet voluptuous nakedness of the 
gods. The undressed woman is as common in art as in 
life; the naked woman is almost a unique thing. In 
Bronzino’s picture the Venus and the Cupids are over- 
modelled, but the goddess is adorably white. In Andrea 
Schiavone’s, the figure of the woman is hardly modelled ; 
her beauty and her nakedness are expressed with one rich 
tone of flesh-colour. It is a sketch ; the painter felt that 
his inspiration exceeded his power of execution, and 
though he had not the genius to go on to the end he 
possessed the rare talent of knowing when to leave off. 

Gaspar Poussin’s name is familiar to us; but has not 
his name reached us through the fame of his brother, 
Nicholas Poussin? For what do we know of Gaspar’s 
work? We have an indistinct memory of some land- 
scapes by him in the National Gallery: large landscapes, 
yellow and brown, with rocks and trees in the Roman 
manner. Perhaps the Louvre may have some better 
examples of his work, but we do not remember them ; 
the splendid array of Nicholas’ work obliterates all 
memory of his brother; in our thought there is only 
place for that lovely brown, the dominant note in all his 
pictures, which Degas has so dexterously borrowed and 
made the base of his colour-scheme. Gaspar Poussin 
was surely a third- or fourth-rate painter, accomplished, 
no doubt, but without any distinct individuality. Great, 
therefore, was our surprise to find him set down as the 
painter of a very poetic landscape (121), a harmonious 
arrangement of green and blue, more delicately imagina- 
tive than Claude. Nothing more beautiful than the airy 
blue of that sky and the transparencies of that rich 
green foreground ; difficult it would be to desire a more 
beautiful picture to live with : it would secure a constant 
transport of the mind to higher planes of thought, an 
inevitabie lifting out of the mean routine of daily care. 
So happy is the aspiration, so sweet is the immortality, 
that we hardly wonder at all why the painter painted so 
beautifully on this unique occasion, but rather why, 
having once entered into so beautiful a mood, he was 
unable to continue in it. It is as difficult to imagine as 
to think of a man dreaming a day in paradise and living 
afterwards a century on earth. 

Duyster is a name that is practically unknown among 
the seventeenth-century Dutch painters. Yet in the 
small panel picture (76) we find workmanship of the 
highest class, superior to any workmanship that has 
been seen since; a subdued workmanship without a 
trace of ostentation, of vulgar studio swagger. Never 
did Meissonier approach the perfection of drawing and 
painting that this picture shows from the placing of the 
figures on the canvas to the execution of the accessories, 
the casket, or the violoncello. The picture is composed 
and painted in the manner of Terburg. It is difficult to 
imagine that Duyster was not a pupil of Terburg. How- 
ever this may be, it is certain that in this picture at least 
Duyster nearly equalled his master ; the picture is better 
than a large number of pictures which are attributed to 
Terburg. A gentleman in a large hat and cloak bends 
over a lady seated in a chair. The manner of drawing is 
Terburg’s: that beautiful, almost impersonal drawing, 
without trace of mannerism, which renders with equal 
ease every shape, whether of outline or modelled form of 
muscle, whether in light, whether in half tint. Surely if 
Terburg were Duyster’s master, he would have admired 
the drawing of the man’s face. The man bends his head, 
and the hat’s brim cuts the face across the eyes. But the 
character of the nose, mouth, and chin is so perfectly 
portrayed that the spectator sees with his mind’s eye the 
man’s eyes and forehead. The painting too is in the 
manner of Terburg ; but that smooth limped painting, 
which in the master’s pictures express every texture 
with perfect refinement and discreet elegance, both the 
pearly plumpness of a lady’s bosom and the shiny black 
silk of a cloak, became coarser-grained in this, let us 
suppose it to be, a pupil’s picture. But though the 
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quality of the painting in final degree, is inferior to the 
master’s, it is in essentials the same. It is equally con- 
cise, equally sure, and the knowledge of the strength 
and limitations of the method are as complete in the pupil 
as inthe master. The master has transmitted to the pupil 
every secret except the intransmissible secret of genius. 
We have now examined three pictures painted by 
painters of different nationalities, of different schools, 
each separated by at least a century. Not one of these 
painters was of the first or even the second rank, and 
yet we find all three capable of producing beautiful 
args when circumstances conspired in their favour. 
Such artistic phenomena are unknown in modern days. 
Those painters amongst us who have a little genius 
paint pictures that may be admired legitimately ; but 
the modern painter who has not genius flounders help- 
lessly from one form of abomination to another. The 
truth of this statement will not be called in question. 
But who shall explain, who shall find the reason? 
Columns could be filled about it ; a more fertile theme for 
zsthetic speculation it would be difficult to propound. 


LIFE INSURANCE AS AN INVESTMENT.—I. 


oe small investor has fallen upon evil times. It is 
a matter of increasing difficulty for the thrifty 
middle-class Briton toknow where to place the few pounds 
which he contrives to spare out of his annual income 
towards providing for old age, or a rainy day, or starting 
his children in life. Securities yielding what used to be 
considered a fair rate of interest without undue risk to 
capital are things of the past. Railway debentures 
produce about 2} per cent per annum. British banks 
that are above suspicion offer a miserably small return 
on deposits. Colonial banks are discredited. Even 
consols, so long the secure resort of the over-cautious, 
can scarcely be so regarded nowadays ; for not only do 
they yield a very low rate of interest, but there is great 
risk of their being seriously depreciated—perhaps at the 
very time when the investor wishes to realize them. 
ne large class of financial institutions that has not 
suffered to the same extent from the general fall in the 
rate of interest is the Life Insurance Companies. Ac- 
cording to the last Blue-Book issued by the Board of 
Trade, the investments of ordinary life offices, exclusive 
of industrial offices, amount to £176,372,186, on which 
the interest for the preceding year, after deduction of 
income-tax, was £,7,206,828, or £4 1s. 8d. per cent on 
the sum invested. It is not surprising that large institu- 
tions, some of which are managed by financiers of 
acknowledged ability, should be more successful than 
private individuals in placing their funds to advantage ; 
and, in the present state of the money market, the small 
investor may easily do worse than avail himself of the 
facilities for saving offered by what is commonly called 
‘*Endowment Insurance,” that is to say, a policy 
insuring the payment of a given sum at the end 
of a fixed term of years or at the death of the 
insurer if that event should occur before the expira- 
tion of the term. That the public have already begun 
to adopt this view is evident from the fact that several 
offices issue quite one-half of their new policies 
under one or other of their ‘‘endowment” schemes. 
This particular form of life insurance has not, however, 
been dealt with in any series of popular articles that we 
have seen. Yet, independently of its growing import- 
ance, there is no part of the subject on which the public 
stand in greater need of guidance; for not only are 
actuaries at variance among themselves as to the prin- 
ciple on which bonuses should be allotted to endowment 
policies, but examples of such bonuses are not required 
_ by the Board of Trade, with the natural result that many 
offices observe a discreet silence on the point—especially 
when, as is often the case, the endowment bonus is 
smaller than that given on a corresponding policy for the 
whole term of life. It follows that, unless a man has 
considerable technical knowledge of the subject, he is 
obliged to depend for information upon the prospectuses 
of the offices themselves, which are, as a whole, so little 
to be trusted that the Society which advertises that it 
offers endowment policies most cheaply and profitably to 
.the insurer is in reality the very one where they are the 
dearest and the most unprofitable. 
We purpose, then, to review the present position of 
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British life offices from the standpoint of the investor 
We intend to examine, in order, the prospects held oyt 
to him by some of the best offices and by some of the 
worst. It will be our duty to point out the remarkable 
divergence of practice which exists as regards this 
matter of endowment insurance. We shall show 
while some offices give larger bonuses, and some offices 
smaller bonuses, on endowment policies than on policies 
for the whole term of life, there are other offices which 
only pay bonuses when the insurer survives the ful] 
term for which the policy was granted, and yet other 
offices (The Scottish Provident Institution, The Scottish 
Amicable Life Assurance Society, and The London Life 
Association occur to us as noteworthy examples) which 
pay no bonus at all, under any circumstances, on ep. 
dowment policies. We shall endeavour to prove, 
further, that a method of dividing profits which is fairly 
equitable in the case of a ‘‘ whole life” policy may be 
altogether unsuitable when applied to an endowment 
policy, and that the failure of certain offices to recognize 
this fact has resulted in a system of distribution, as 
between endowment policies for long and short periods, 
which is inversely proportional to the justice of the case. 

In conducting our inquiry we shall nothing extenuate, 
nor set down aught in malice ; and, although it will be 
our business to expose certain peculiarly outrageous in- 
stances of ‘‘ bluffing,” let the British Companies con- 
cerned console themselves with the reflection that even 
in this department they have already been outdone. It 
would be unjust to class all the American Life offices 
doing business in this country with ‘‘that trap for the 
unwary,” as the late Lord Chief Justice termed the 
Mutual Reserve Fund. But it is unquestionably the 
lavish promises of those offices and their agents—sup- 
ported, nodoubt, byafewexceptional examples convenient 
for purposes of advertisement—that have enabled them 
to send so many British premiums across the Atlantic, 
Granting that investments in America yield a higher rate 
of interest than in England, the advantage is more than 
counterbalanced bythe heavy expenditure of the American 
offices for management and commission. It is more 
particularly to the investor that the specious appeals to 
which we have alluded are addressed, and we shall have 
something further to say respecting them before we 
conclude our investigation. 


GAME-BIRD SHOOTING IN THE VELDT. 


AGGON life in the South African interior has, of 
course, its drawbacks, yet in a climate where for 
seven months on end absolutely settled weather may be 
relied upon, its pleasures outnumber them by fifty to 
one. To mount one’s pony on a clear bright morning; 
to ride forth into the veldt with a friend and a brace of 
pointers, with the blessed feeling that you have not a 
care in the world beyond the march of your waggon to 
the next water ; to be absolutely certain of some pretty 
shooting in a wild country innocent of farms and 
fences; to return to camp towards evening with 
perhaps ten or twelve brace of birds and a small buck: 
these things, to the average healthy male, seem as near 
perfection as may be found in this vale of tears. 

It is eight o’clock on a bright April morning in South 
Bechuanaland. The air is full of light, brisk, and won- 
derfully exhilarating. Four gunners have just break- 
fasted under the lee of their waggon. Now, having 
mounted their ponies—the average South African 
horse is seldom more than 14 hands—they ride quietly 
down the hither side of the shallow valley, ‘‘laagte” it 
is called in these parts, wherein they were outspanned, 
and climb the farther rise. P 

It is a picturesque scene. The slopes are clothed with 
a long growth of waving grass, now greenish-yellow 
after the rains, amid which great boulders of dark-red 
rock crop up. Here and there small patches of blue- 
green bush start out from the grassy veldt. Beyond, 
crowning the valley, begins a thickish woodland of short 
trees—bastard yellow-wood the Boers call them—which 
extends for some miles in front, till the great open plains 
are again reached. As the gunners ride up the further 
slope, their waggon is already in motion behind them, 
starting upon its day’s trek—seventeen miles to the next 
water. Through the clear nimble air come the crack of 
the driver’s great whip and his shrill cries, hurled at the 
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oxen ; and the unwieldy home on wheels crushes slowly 
through the yielding sand. But now the gunners have 
d out in line, and the pointers are, already busy. 
ie some boulders one of the dogs feathers a little, 
then stands, rigid as a figure of bronze. The two 
st"gunners dismount. They already carry their 
s and bandoliers, and ride, as men do in the Veldt, in 
their flannel shirts with the sleeves well rolled up the 
arms. There is little to encumber their movements. 
Breeches, gaiters, and stout boots, a shirt and a shady 
hat, are all that a man needs in Africa. 

The reins are thrown over the ponies’ necks and hang 
in front of them, and the nags will stand quietly for hours. 
Now the gunners are close upon the pointer, still stand- 
ing with rigid tail and outstretched neck. These fran- 
colins lie close in the long grass. ‘‘ Where the 
deuce !”-—— Ona sudden up spring three brown birds 
within five feet of the sportsmen. Twenty yards of law, 
the guns are up, two light reports from smokeless cart- 
ridges, and a brace of the birds hits the earth. Almost 
instantly a third report follows, and the near gunner has 
secured his right and left—not a difficult matter with these 
francolin. But the pointer is not yet content. Another 
brace of birds is found and brought to bag within thirty 

. The partridges are now gathered. They prove 
to be the small Coqui Francolin—‘‘ N’swimpi” the 
natives call them—perhaps the most beautiful game- 
birds in the world. As one of them lies in the gunner’s 

for a few moments, the bright nankin-yellow and 
orange of the head, the clear hawk-like markings of the 
breast, and the beautiful shape and feathering, mark this 
partridge of Africa as a gem among its fellows. The birds 
are bestowed in a saddle-bag, and the gunners mount 
and ride into the forest on the right-hand side of the 
waggon road. Meanwhile their comrades have entered 
the woodland more to the left hand, and their guns can 
be heard already going. 

For two hours the sportsmen quietly walk their horses 
through the forest, moving due west. Once their 
pointer gets into a small troop of guinea-fowl, delving 
for bulbs, and after a smart chase drives three of them 
into a tree, whence, as they fly off, the gunners secure 
them easily enough. 

This proceeding may sound heretical to the English 
sportsman. But in Africa pointers have to encounter 
many varieties of game, and must perforce adapt them- 
selves to their habits. Guinea-fowl are terrible runners, 
most difficult to put up, and in forest-country very often 
the only plan is to tree them. It is true that many a good 
pointer is half spoiled in the process. Besides the 
guinea-fowl, a brace of Bush Koorhaan is secured in the 
forest, as well as a handsome steinbok, which is slung 
behind one of the saddles. The so-called Bush Koorhaan 
is in reality a forest bustard—Zupodotis ruficrista, 
scientists call it. Besides being good for the pot, these 
are notable birds of plumage, with their dark under- 
feathering, speckled backs, and salmon-coloured crests. 

At length, after picking up a few butterflies in the 
forest clearings, for they carry a net, our gunners 
emerge upon broad, rolling, sun-drenched plains, covered 
with long pale yellow grass. Through these they 
ride steadily hour after hour, picking up every now and 
again a head or two of game. Now it is a brace of big 
red-wing partridge (Orange River francolin) ; now one 
of those annoying yet handsome gamebirds, the black- 
and-white bustard—Zwart Koorhaan the Boers call him 
—whose noisy voice and chiding ways are familiar every- 
where in open veldt in South Africa. Now, after keenest 
search, a leash of tiny bush-quail are flushed and secured, 
one after the other having literally to be kicked up. A 
hare and a solitary ‘‘ dikkop ”—thick-knee plover—are 
added to the growing bag. 

About noon all four sportsmen unite, and, under a 
solitary camel-thorn tree, compare the scores, eat a 
biscuit, take a pull at the cold coffee from the water- 
bottles, and smoke a well-earned pipe. Afternoon sees 
the party, again separated in pairs, steadily marching 
through the grass veldt on either side of the waggon 
track. You may see, now and again, a man dismount 
and put up his gun; a tiny puff of smoke—perhaps two 
—follows, and the figure, wading knee-deep in grass, 
mounts and rides on again. All around is the blinding 
glare of the yellow, shadeless plain; above, the pale 
turquoise of the sky. Far behind, slowly lumbering 
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across the veldt, follows the waggon with its gleaming 
tilt of white. 

At evening, outspanned by a limestone water-pit, the 
bag is turned out and supper is got under weigh. An 
hour or two later, four men, as they sit smoking by 
the cheery camp-fire, beneath the loom of the vast star- 
sprinkled heaven, feel that they indeed have not lived in 
vain. 


BYE-PRODUCTS IN EVOLUTION. 


T= evolutionary bye-product is a thing that still 

awaits appreciation even by some who profess 
science. It may even be that the phrase needs explain- 
ing here. Yet there are those who believe that all the 
best things in life are evolutionary bye-products. A 
concrete instance may serve to make the thing clear to 
any reader to whom the phrase is new. 

A man, we will suppose, looks out of a window in the 
ground-floor of a house and sees a pillar-box opposite. 
In his hand he holds a letter of vital importance, and 
which he must post forthwith. Clearly he has to go 
through the front door, and over to the pillar-box and 
there post the thing. But the door of the house is 
locked and the key is upstairs, and he cannot take the 
letter until he has gone upstairs and obtained the key. 
Now to an observer who did not appreciate the locked 
door, his journey upstairs would be absolutely unmean- 
ing. Suppose, too, that the key is covered with wet 
paint and enclosed in a sealed envelope. Then we find, 
as an outcome of the necessity to cross the road to the 
pillar-box, not only that the road is crossed, but that the 
man makes a journey upstairs, gets a certain amount of 
paint on his fingers, and breaks the seal of an envelope. 
The journey upstairs, the discoloured fingers, the broken 
seal, are as much bye-products in the process of crossing 
the road, as slag and various gases are bye-products of 
the reduction of iron. Or to put the thing in an abstract 
form, an end A can only be attained by a process that 
simultaneously produces B, C, and D, results not needed 
and yet inevitably involved. 

The reader will perceive at once how this will apply to 
organisms. Let us say that a species under the pressure 
of changing conditions must either modify some organ 
in the direction A or perish. But that modification, we 
will presume, involves a disturbance in the whole physio- 
logical balance, more of this product and less of that, 
and so in parts of the body quite remote from the organ 
involved in the change A, other consequent changes are 
set up, and the directly unserviceable and yet absolutely 
necessary modifications B,C,and Densue. For example, 
a species is under stress through the need of a certain 
pigmentary modification. The elaboration of the new 
pigment, or an increased elaboration of an old pigment, 
involves certain chemical bye-products which cannot be 
allowed to remain in the blood, and yet are products 
which the excretory apparatus of the animal is ill adapted 
to remove. It may be they are deposited about the body 
at points where they are least injurious, or even where 
they acquire a slight utility. For instance, for all we 
know to the contrary, the change of this or that animal 
from grey to drab may involve the appearance or 
disappearance of fleshy excrescences or horny out- 
growths, and the development of hoof or horn, 
the profoundest changes in colour or kidney. Yet 
people who understand a little of the theory of evolution 
but not very much of it, will attempt to explain every 
feature of the structure of a living thing, down to its 
minutest curves, as the reaction of that organism to its 
necessities, and to an enormous majority of educated 
people, the instance of a perfectly useless organ would 
be considered an adequate objection to natural selection. 
But obviously, until we can be assured of every phase in 
the processes of physiological chemistry, such an 
objection is altogether beside the mark. It may be, 
that a large number of inexplicable colorations, 
inexplicable wattles, horns, manes, skeletal bars, and 
the like, will ultimately prove such evolutionary bye- 
products. 

In the case of man particularly is such a speculation 
suggestive. His appreciation of musical harmony, his 
sense of visual beauty, are things that invariably puzzle 
the logical student of evolution, whose attention has 
been confined to immediate utility. But with regard to 
the subtle mechanism of mind, we are even more in the 
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dark than when we deal with the chemical equilibrium. 
It may be true that we cannot show that the capacity 
for pleasurable emotion at the event A is inseparable 
from pleasurable emotion at the event B, but to prove 
the negative is equally impossible. You cannot make a 
hay-cart that will refuse to carry roses. Every new need 
may necessitate, not merely its satisfaction, but some 
collateral enrichment of life; and hunger, thirst, and 
lust, working upon our plastic specific substance, have 
truly engendered all the nobler attributes of the human 
soul. Our mother Want may have made the spiritual not 
because she sought it, but because it was inseparable from 
the maternal security she sought. And so the world of 
art and the body of literature become explicable among 
the bye-products of the evolutionary worker. Heaven 
forbid that we should say that actually the thing is so. 
All we would point out is that so common a difficulty 
may be at least plausibly explained. ~ 


NEW MUSIC, AND OLD. 


wrt a mistake is that we make of calling all men 

composers that put notes to paper. We do not 
allow that a maa is an artist on the strength of a vain 
endeavour to paint a blue cow ona red tile, or a novelist 
because he has contributed a wooden-legged sketch of 
incident to The Yellow Book ; we even refuse the title poet 
to librettists and the gentlemen who write lyrics for 
music; yet the persons who set the lyrics and the librettos 
are composers one and all. We ourselves would divide 
them that destroy the market value of clean music- 
paper into three classes: composers, mathematicians, 
and confectioners. The first is held by some writers to 
be extinct, and though we do not take that extreme 
view, we admit that specimens are scarce enough ; the 
second sort infests our teaching institutions ; the last, 
the makers of sweetstuff, threaten soon to outnumber 
the public for which they cater. If the young men and 
maidens who, ambitious of the composer’s laurel crown, 
rush faster every day into print with drawing-room 
ballads, knew the only crown that may be grasped that 
way, they might be persuaded to leave off. And if cash 
and not glory is what they seek, how can they hope to 
compete with the old hands who know every trick of 
the trade, and whose factories are furnished with the 
latest machines and the best raw material? Here is 
Mr. Odoardo Barri, for example, whose publishers 
(Jefferys & Co.) send us his ‘‘ Have you forgotten?” 
Mr. Barri takes his words from that esteemed writer of 
Telegraphese, Mr. Clement Scott, who asks : 

‘** Have you forgotten, my heart ! my heart ! 

That night when the lilies were bathed in dew? ” 
And goes on to remind ‘‘his heart! his heart!” how 
they had ‘‘loved and sat” in some lumbago-inducing 
spot (first described as a garden, then as a wood, then 
as a garden again); and concludes his first verse with 
the reflection that 

‘*. , . whatever may happen in after years, 

There was never a kiss like that.” 
The second verse says ditto to the first, save where the 
exigencies of rhyme have compelled Mr. Scott’s lyric 
muse to some contortions so funny that it is worth 
buying the song to see them. Choice inanity of this kind 
. commands a fairly high figure, for it has so little indi- 
viduality that you may marry it to the most insufferably 
sentimental melody and it will set up never a claim to 
be heard on its own account; and in his cash power to 
buy such stuff, and willingness to set it, Mr. Barri has 
an incalculable advantage over those competitors who 
cannot or will not do either. Mr. Barri indulges in 
no scruples; nor need he. Song-making is his trade: 
he is frankly a confectioner; and his business is 
conducted with probity on strictly commercial prin- 
ciples. He gives the public what the public wants; 
and here we may see what that is. A vaguely 
regretful air, a refrain (in this case less catching than 
usual), and a dexterous ending that permits the singer 
nearly to destroy himself with passion and lack of breath 
as he climbs towards the inevitable high note: this is 
the popular confectioner’s formula. We have picked 
Mr. Odoardo Barri’s song as a specimen ; but we might 
have picked a thousand worse. But as nine hundred 
and ninety-nine will never be heard of by the public, and 
the chances are against half-a-dozen copies being sold of 
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the odd one, we need not throw stones at them as 
drift to oblivion. We rest content with having given 
such encouragement as would-be famous composers may 
gather from the facts we have stated. 

From a pile as heavy as may be carried by a strong 
man, we cull a few volumes and odd pieces that possess 
something of the saving excellence of sincerity. Messrs. 
Wilcocks & Co. send us three books of songs and a 
cantata—‘‘The Maid of Colonsay”—by Mr. Erskine 
Allon—a gentleman who is so genuinely expressive at 
times that we make no doubt he will do fine work ag 
soon as he gives up his cleverness and begins to say 
what he means in the simplest, directest terms. The 
inundation of drawing-room ballads has driven Messrs, 
Robert Cocks & Co. to apply the not quite happy 
title ‘‘ Artistic Songs” to a series of settings of pass. 
able verse that are not always and altogether artistic; 
and two of them—‘‘ Love” and “‘ My tears are turned 
to flowers,” by Beatrice Parkyn—are graceful, though 
the sentiment that should pervade them is rather frit. 
tered away in the utterance. Mr. Ernest Cresswell’s 
‘* Grave and the Rose” (Jefferys) is a studiously simple 
melody, pleasing, and also a token of better things to 
follow. Max Reger’s duets for treble and alto voices, 
published by Messrs. Augener (who, by the way, are 
issuing the best selection of Handel’s songs ever 
printed) are more interesting than beautiful. But the 
most delightful songs written these many months are 
Mr. Blumenthal’s two recent volumes, ‘‘ In the Shadow” 
and ‘In the Sunshine” (Novello). In a sense Mr, 
Blumenthal is unambitious. He attempts no elaboration, 
but says what he has to say, and is done with it. His 
are dewdrops of song; or rather they glisten fresh, 
cool, and clear as diamonds new-picked from the river 
at Camelot where they have lain since Queen Guinevere 
threw them in under the old-world sunlight and diamonds 
flashed to meet them. Mr. Blumenthal’s apparent care- 
lessness of detail implies no technical weakness. He 
makes one melody, one chord, serve where a less sure 
artist would use a dozen. The rhythmical freedom 
of his melodies and the boldness of his harmonic 
progressions are equalled and justified by the bright- 
ness, the freshness, the perfect sweetness of the result. 
There is not a bar that recalls Wagner ; but for all that 
there are few bars that would not have been written 
differently but for ‘‘ Tristan” and ‘‘ Parsifal.” Mr. 
Blumenthal has not copied from Wagner, nor from 
Berlioz ; but he has wisely learnt much from both. 
Mr. Cowen’s ‘‘Christmas Scenes” (Novello), a kind 
of semi-sacred cantata for treble voices, is the most 
gratifying thing he has written for some time; but 
we must say a word or two in condemnation of the 
‘sacred songs” so much in vogue just now. Gounod 
wrote ‘‘The Cross of Calvary” (Phillips & Page) in 
entire sincerity, and the song, though it is tedious, has 
expressive phrases; but Thomas Adams’ ‘ Heavenly 
Babe,” Mr. Elliot’s ‘‘Sun of my Soul,” and Mr. D. 
Pughe-Evans’ ‘‘ Lead, kindly Light,” are merely sugared 
blasphemies, seemingly inspired by the hope of a cash 
reward as large as that secured some little time since 
by a song of the same class. One cannot but marvel 
that Messrs. Novello, who, like the fly on the wheel, 
claim so large a share of credit for that revival of 
music in England, which has, in fact, given them their 
present position, should stoop so low as to publish this 
composition of Mr. Pughe-Evans. 

It is with unspeakable relief we turn from even the 
best of this modern music to the old things given by Mr. 
Dolmetsch at his concerts in the Salle Erard on 15 
29 January. It is good to feel that there was a time 
when the public did not demand sentimental confection- 
ery; it is inspiriting to know that in so many genera- 
tions men have not been wanting, when they were 
wanted, who could write simply, as they thought and as 
they felt, and, regardless of ending on the high note, 
rested content when they had found beauty. For to 
him who has the ears and the temperament, there can be 
no shirking of the fact that the old music is no whit 
inferior to the modern. It is different, certainly ; but 
the difference is not always in our favour. Our music 
has more in it of human passion, often more of mere 
hysteria ; and while the old music is never hysterical it 
generally equals ours, and sometimes beats it, in point 
of pure beauty. Human passion is much, but not all; 
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and to the generations that lie far ahead of us it may be 
tion, or perhaps no question at all, whether the in- 

able decorative splendour of the old stuff—for it is 

nearly always decorative, as frankly so as a Morris 
tapestry—may not more than compensate for the lack of 
warm emotion. Anyhow, now and always, it is the 
‘ness of music not to be this or that, but firstly and 
above all to be beautiful ; and beauty the ancient men 
achieved to a degree that will begin to be understood 
after Mr. Dolmetsch has hammered away at his present 
for (say) twenty or thirty years longer. They 

found life large, did those old men, and the shining days 
jous, and the years long ; they were in no sweat of 
mortal terror lest their voices should not be heard once 
above the crowd’s roar ere they passed to the eternal 
silence; with an zmsouciance beyond our reach, whatever 
strain of sadness would blend with their gaiety, they could 
forget their little selves, their little individualities and per- 
sonalities, and linger merely to make something lovely. 

At the same time many of the old songs are surprisingly 
expressive, and the expression is of a curious kind—acci- 
dental, unconscious as it were; as an artist who draws 
a face that he wishes only to be beautiful might with- 
out thought or purpose put into the eyes and mouth a 
reflection of the feeling that happens to possess him at 
themoment. At a first hearing some of the songs so 
finely sung on 15 January by Mr. Douglas Powell (for 
example, the anonymous ‘‘I loathe what I did love” ; 
or Henry Lawes’ ‘‘ Bid me but live’’) seem childishly, 
naively pleasing ; but a fuller acquaintance shows them 
to be written with absolute mastery, and considered as 
sound patterns, faultless ; only the pathetic fall of the 
human voice that betrays emotion has crept in unawares 
and added something the composer thought not of. In 
the song divinely interpreted, made intelligible, by Mrs. 
Hutchinson at the concert of 29 January, Alessandro 
Scarlatti’s ‘‘O cessate di piagarmi,” we have a thing 
immeasurably removed from Lawes’ songs, though it 
was published only half a century later. Old-world 
much of the melody is, and all of the accompaniment ; 
but there are phrases in it as modern as anything 
written yesterday. It has the threefold interest of being 
indescribably pathetic, flawlessly beautiful, and a daring 
prophecy of the noblest things that were tofollow. But 
then, again, Lawes’ ‘‘I am confirmed,” Purcell’s ‘‘ Let the 
dreadful engines,” Caccini’s ‘* Ar d’il mio petto misero,” 
and Buononcini’s ‘‘ Per la Gloria,” are all alike wholly 
decorative. Purcell was often expressive, but not in 
“Let the dreadful engines” ; and the reason why Mr. 
Douglas Powell was not so successful in it as in his 
other pieces is that, possibly thinking of Burney’s criti- 
cism, he sought to turn the recitative into a piece 
of Handelian declamation, an indignity to which it would 
not submit. It goes without saying that the instrumental 
music played by Mr. Dolmetsch and his colleagues is pure 
musical embroidery. Probably few followed to much pur- 
pose the two pieces for three viols by ‘‘the Kyng Henry 
VIII.”; yet (whatever Mrs. Chantor Mrs. Sarah Grandmay 
have tosay inthe matter) they have a distinctive quality and 
show a marked degree of feeling for what is lovely if not 
of good report. Mr. Maitland scurried through the 
selection from ‘‘ The Fitzwilliam Virginal Book” at such 
a pace, and with so small a show of interest in even the 
technical structure of the pieces, so weak a sense of the 
subtleties of rhythm that count for so much in this 
old music, that its meaning and even the old-world 
quality were wholly lost; but, on the other hand, he 
played a Prelude, an ‘‘ Almand,” and a Courante from 
Purcell’s book of ‘‘ Lessons for the Harpsichord,” de- 
lightfully and with artistic insight. The most striking 
thing in the second concert was Mr. Dolmetsch’s unique 
old-worldly (if we may coin a word) reading of a 
“Follia” for violin and harpsichord (the latter played 
by Miss Ethel Davis). It was thoroughly convincing ; 
and though the reflection be discouraging we must say 
it showed that a man must first steep himself in old 
music if he would play it so as to give his hearers 
the op atmosphere, the very fragrance of the old 
world. 

_On 12 and 26 February Mr. Dolmetsch gives two of 
his concerts at Queen’s Hall. They are public; and it 
will be a scandal if the public does not attend them. 
The literary man who wants to realize the colour and 
flavour of a bygone age, the man out of the street who joys 
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in the more obvious harpsichord effects—the passages 
played on alternate keyboards ~and so forth — the 
musician who wishes to see the streams that fed the roots 
of the later music of Handel and Bach, or who thrills to the 
touch of beauty, no matter in what shape it comes—all 
these will find what they want at Mr. Dolmetsch’s 
concerts, which, if they are not a liberal education, are 
yet a very necessary part of that education. 

_ We should like to have spoken of Mrs. Helen Trust’s 
singing of some old songs at the Popular Concert of 
22 January. But there is only space to record that 
the singer was a true interpreter of old Boyce, and one 
or two of the later, more commonplace song-writers. 
And we should say the concert, as a whole, like that of 
the Monday following, was an excellent one. 


MONEY MATTERS. 
THE RISE IN CONSOLS. 


(CONSOLS touched 106 last week, and they have been 

under 104 this week. The rise was mainly due, of 
course, to the difficulty capitalists have in finding em- 
ployment for their surplus money. Rates of interest 
and discount are so low that it is hardly worth while 
employing money either in Lombard Street or upon the 
Stock Exchange, and everything points to a long con- 
tinuance of the cheapness. Gold is coming in large 
amounts from the United States, South Africa, and 
Australia ; the demand for the Continent has ceased for 
the time, trade is dull, speculation outside of the South 
African department is at an end, and consequently it is 
difficult to employ money to advantage. Bankers, in- 
surance offices, and the like have, therefore, for a con- 
siderable time past been buying large amounts of Consols. 
The fall of the past few days is the result mainly of the 
alarm in the United States. No doubt many people have 
been selling, tempted by the extraordinary price of last 
week ; but the chief reason for the sales is the desire of 
great capitalists to accumulate actual cash so as to be pre- 
pated if there is a serious crisis in New York. Should 
a crisis occur, all prices will decline somewhat, even 
Consols. On the other hand, if anything is done in 
the United States to restore confidence, there will be a 
further advance probably in all first-class securities. As 
yet there is no sign of such a spread of speculation as 
would induce bankers and others to discontinue invest- 
ing in Consols. 


President Cleveland’s message to Congress has made 
a very great sensation in the City, as was natural; and 
unless something is very quickly done by Congress, 
which does not seem probable, every one is expecting a 
serious crisis in New York. It will be recollected that 
to get gold so as to be able to fulfil its financial obliga- 
tions the United States Treasury borrowed in February 
of last year and again in November altogether 20 millions 
sterling nominal. But as the rate of interest was 5 per 
cent, the two loans were issued at a premium, so that 
the actual amount of gold obtained was about 23 millions 
sterling. In spite of such large borrowing there is less 
than 10 millions sterling now in the Treasury. The 
President states that during the ten months between the 
first loan and the second, the withdrawals of gold from 
the Treasury amounted to about 21 millions sterling, 
but that in the two months since the last loan the with- 
drawals have nearly reached 14 millions sterling. If 
they go on at that rate the 10 millions still held will 
very soon disappear. Apparently Congress will not pass 
the measures recommended by the President, and it is 
greatly doubted whether the President can borrow again. 
That he can get some gold at home is reasonably certain, 
for the banks will assist to avert a crisis ; but that he 
can get much is not thought probable, because under 
the existing law the President cannot bind the American 
Government to repay in gold, and without that it is 
reasonably certain that in Europe, at all events, a large 
loan cannot be raised. Such being the state of the 
case, it would not be surprising if at any moment gold 
went to a premium and disappeared from the circulation. 
And that, of course, would be followed by a crash in 
New York. 


As was generally expected, the railway dividends so 
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far announced are not satisfactory. They compare fairly 
well with those declared a year ago; but then, a year 
ago the railways had suffered severely from the coal 
strike in the Midlands. If the comparison is made, as 
it ought to be, with those for the second half of 1892, 
the dividends for the most part are disappointing, though 
there are a few exceptions. The North-Eastern is 6} 
per cent now against 7 per cent at this time last year, 
and 6} per cent two years ago; but the North-Eastern 
benefited by the strike in the Midlands. The South- 
Western dividend is 7} per cent now against 7} twelve 
months ago, and 7} two years ago. The Great Northern 
is 4 per cent against 3 per cent twelve months ago, and 
5} two years ago. The Lancashire and Yorkshire is 44 
against 3 per cent twelve months ago, and 4 per cent 
two years ago. The Great Eastern is 2} per cent 
against 1} twelve months ago, and 3} two years ago. 
The Brighton is 7} against 7} per cent twelve months 
ago, and 9} two years ago. The South-Eastern is 5} 
against 5} this time last year, and 6} two years ago. 
The Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire is 1} per 
cent now against a deficiency even in the dividend on 
the Preference stock twelve months ago, and 3 per cent 
on the Ordinary stock two years ago. There was a fair 
increase in the gross receipts, but there was a larger 
augmentation in the fixed charges and the working ex- 
penses, with the result that the amount available for 
dividend was considerably reduced compared with two 
years ago. And for the new half-year the prospect is 
not very much brighter. 


For some days last week there was very active specu- 
lation in Rupee Paper. The operators were chiefly Con- 
tinental and for the most part French. The reasons on 
which they acted were certainly insufficient to justify the 
considerable rise that at one time took place. The India 
Council having refused to sell its drafts at 1s. od. per 
rupee, it was argued that the Council would borrow a 
considerable amount in sterling in London, that in con- 
sequence sales of drafts would be much smaller than 
had been expected, that, therefore, there would be a 
rise in the purchasing power of the rupee, and that 
a purchaser of Rupee Paper would get a better dividend. 
Looked at from the point of view of the speculator who 
merely buys to sell again as soon as there has been a 
rise, the argument was not without a certain force. But 
from the point of view of the investor it was altogether 
wrong ; indeed, it supplied a reason rather for selling 
than for buying Rupee Paper, since if the Council 
borrows now, in the very middle of what ought to be the 
most active export season, it will probably have to 
borrow more before the end of the year. But every 
addition made to the gold debt by borrowing in London, 
adds to the financial embarrassments of the Indian 
Government, and therefore tends to lower its credit. 
The announcement of a new Chinese loan of three millions 
sterling, bearing 6 per cent interest and repayable by 
annual drawings after 1900, has given further firmness 
to the silver and the rupee market, and consequently 
encourages speculation in Rupee Paper ; for it is argued 
that some portion of the loan will be taken in silver, and 
that therefore the price of silver will rise. But it is very 
doubtful whether much of the loan will be taken in silver. 
The expenditure of China in Europe has been very !arge 
since the war broke out, and the loan is needed chiefly 
to defray that expenditure. 


It is believed that the negotiations for settling the 
disputes between the Argentine Government and the 
Argentine guaranteed railway Companies have failed. A 
proposal had been made to hand over to the railway 
Companies 4} per cent gold bonds as a settlement of all 
their claims upon the Government; but one of the 
Buenos Ayres papers has made very serious charges 
against the Companies and their agents, alleging that it 
has convincing evidence that the Companies are bribing 
upon a large scale, and have promised their agents ex- 
cessive commissions. The editor of the paper when 
called upon to make good his charges, refused to pro- 
duce the evidence, but he alleges that he will do so if 
the matter is brought before a court of law. In any 
event, the charges have made such a sensation in 
Buenos Ayres that it is believed impossible to carry the 
arrangement through Congress. 
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The Settlement in the mining market began on Mon. 
day under the new rules; the regular Settlement did 
not begin until the next day. The speculative account 
to be arranged was smaller than last time, and th 
difficulty of settling was less. President Cleveland's 
Message has checked speculation in every department. 
If there is a panic in New York, as now seems Only too 
probable, nobody can foresee what may happen, ang 
therefore all prudent people are accumulating resources, 
If gold disappears from circulation, the money of the 
United States will become depreciated : how much it is 
impossible to foresee, but certainly it will be depreciated. 
and as the interest on Currency Bonds and the divi. 
dends on shares that still earn dividends will be paid ip 
the current money of the country, whatever it may be 
both interest and dividends will be reduced thereby. 
Consequently, if it once comes to be believed that Cop. 
gress will not pass the necessary measures to safeguard 
the credit of the country, there may be selling by 
European holders of Currency Bonds and shares op 
such a scale as will completely break down the New 
York market. If that should happen, and if at the same 
time there should be a panic in New York, there must 
be so many failures that the European money markets 
would be affected. Possibly the panic may not be as 
serious as is now apprehended, or, contrary to specula- 
tion, Congress may yield at last and pass such a Bill 
as is recommended by President Cleveland. But caus 
tious people throughout Europe are very apprehensive 
and naturally are unwilling to engage in new risks, 
In the American market the fall has been considerable, 
Even in the South African market prices generally are 
decidedly lower. In other markets there is hardly any. 
thing doing ; and until the action of Congress can be 
foreseen more clearly than at present, the probability is 
that dulness and stagnation will prevail. 


Consols closed on Thursday at 104,°,, a fall compared 
with the preceding Thursday of 14°, ; and Indian Sterling 
Threes closed at 103%, a fall of 14. In the Home Rail 
way market Midland closed at 1543, a fall of 2} ; Great 
Western closed at 169}, a fall of 2; Great Northern 
Preferred closed at 116}, likewise a fall of 2; North 
Eastern closed at 167}, a fall of 14; North-Western 
closed at 1793, a fall of 1 ; and South-Western Ordinary 
closed at 199, also a fall of 1. In the American market 
Louisville and Nashville shares closed at 51}, a fall of 
as much as 43 ; Canadian Pacific closed at 53}, a fall of 
4; Norfolk and Western Preferred closed at 144, a fall 
of 34; Lake Shore closed at 139, a fall of 2; and Balti- 
more and Ohio closed at 63, a fall of 1. In the inter- 
Bourse department French Threes closed at 102, a rise 
of 4; German Threes closed at 96}, a rise of }; and 
Italian Fives closed at 863, a fall of }}. In the South 
African department de Beers closed at 193, a rise of §; 
and Jagersfontein New closed at 173, a rise of 4°, ; but 
City and Suburban closed at 16, a fall of } ; Consolidated 
Deep Level closed at 4, also a fall of 4; and Henry 
Nourse closed at 5,’,, a fall of 5%. 


NEW ISSUES, &c. 
MAINLAND Limirep.—A WARNING. 


A fortnight ago a Company calling itself the ‘“‘ New 
Zealand Jubilee Gold Mine, Limited,’ made its appear- 
ance with a share capital of £100,000, and with some- 
thing more than the usual flourish of trumpets. Scarcely 
was the ink dry on the full-page advertisements which 
burst into print on every side than it was announ 
that the whole of the capital had been subscribed by 
the public three times over. We turned to the pro 
spectus, and rubbed our eyes in amazement. 
far as we could gather, the sole credential of the new 
venture was that the property was ‘‘in the same 
district,” whatever that might mean, as the Waihi 
mine. The prospectus, it is true, adduced detailed 
statistics of the crushings of the Waihi mine; but we 
were wholly unable to accept the implied assumption 
that whatever was true of that mine would hold good 
as to any other mine ‘‘in the same district.” Our 
faith in the validity of the concern so widely supported 
—perhaps even our faith in the validity of some 
of the subscriptions—being thus shaken, we were 
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repared to find, at the close of the pro- 
the less the objectionable ‘* waiver clause,” now, happily, 
or day by day more unusual. The vendor was 
pt Mr. F. A. Thompson, described as Jate chair- 
ieee of the South Simmer and Jack Deep Level Gold 
pouch Company ; and a Mr. Matthew G. Hale, of 25, 
Wynnstay Gardens, Kensington, was on the Board of 
yn It is right to add that there was one state- 
ment in the prospectus to which we gave implicit and 
unreserved credence. It was asserted that Mr. F. A. 
Thompson was selling the property ‘‘at a profit.” 
Seeing that Mr. Thompson was to receive £90,000 as the 
consideration for the purchase—thus leaving a poor 
$10,000 of working capital with which to earn divi- 
Gends on £100,000—we venture to think that the 
directors might have gone so far as to say ‘‘at an 
énormous profit.” We should scarcely be surprised to 
hear that Mr. Thompson's relations, as chairman or 
otherwise, with the Decatur Mines Syndicate, the Keys- 
ville Gold Mining Company, the Kromdraii Gold Mining 
Company, the South Simmer and Jack Deep Level Gold 
Mining Company, the Van Ryn Estate and Gold Mining 
Company, and the Mexican General Land Mortgage 
and Investment Company are also conducted ‘‘at a 

fit.” 

But it is clear that the limit is not yet reached of Mr. 
Thompson’s mining activity. He appears again on the 
board of the ‘‘ Mainland Consols, Limited.” This sets 
us wondering whether it is a coincidence merely that a Mr. 
Hale should be one of the firm of brokers employed by 
this company? Can it be that he is the same Mr. Hale 
whose acquaintance we made a fortnight ago on the 
board of the ‘‘Jubilee” Mine? But let us hasten 
to explain that in this case Mr. Thompson is not 
the vendor. He is only ‘‘representing” the vendor 
Company, which bears no less a title than the 
“West Australian Exploring and Finance Corporation, 
Limited,” and which, although itself produced so 
recently as last September, at this early age exhibits 
prolific tendencies. The effort of parturition is certainly 
costly. The price is no less than £125,000, of which 
$75,000 at least is to be in hard cash! But this is not 
all. The entire cash capital required by the Company 
(including £25,000 working capital) has, the prospectus 
informs us, been guaranteed by the vendor Company 
“and other responsible parties.” But the prospectus 
most unaccountably omits to state what is to be the 
consideration for this guarantee. What ‘‘ baksheesh ” 
will be awarded to these responsible gentlemen of modest 
anonymity? Need we add that the ‘‘ waiver” clause 
again presents itself, so that the unfortunate share- 
holders will have little or no voice even as to the disposal 
of the £25,000 which Mr. Thompson and his friends 
generously intend to spare for ‘‘ working expenses,” and 
which is all the Company will have wherewith to earn 
dividends on the whole capital of £150,000. 

But we fear that we wrong these honourable men. 
The prospectus is not yet exhausted. Not only does ‘‘ the 
Hon. William Clarke, J.P., formerly Minister of Justice 
of New South Wales,” spare time in the midst of his 
duties on a variety of Companies—and among these the 
Standard Bank of Australia, which has twice suspended 
payment within the last four years, must alone have 
given him some trouble—to tell of the “‘ wonderful sur- 

ises in store” (we should think so indeed !), for the 

ainland Consols shareholders ; but there is Mr. Charles 
Kaufman, who has been examining and reporting on the 
property for the Vendor Company, and who telegraphs 
that “a rich chute of ore in the face of the drift at the 
lowest level, averages about 1,000 ounces of gold per 
ton.” This almost persuades us that we are listening 
to the gentleman who last week told the shareholders 
of the Londonderry Mine that in that mine ‘‘ the quan- 
tity of gold in sight would astonish any man who could 
(sic) look at it.” 

The subscription list opened the day before yesterday, 
Closed yesterday for London, and will close at noon 
to-day for the country. The allotment also is to be made 
to-day. Why such haste to draw in the net? Is it 
because the directors are wise men, and know that in 
Such matters the second thoughts of applicants for 
Shares are apt to be prudent ? 


A correspondent informs us that Messrs. Richard 
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Smith & Co., public-house brokers, were the promoters 
of the Smoke Abatement Company which appeared at 
No. 83 Queen Street, Cheapside, in November, 1889, and 
also of the Smoke Annihilator Company, which hails from 
the same address in 1895. 


The annual meeting of the British Workman’s and 
General Assurance Company, Limited, was held at Bir- 
mingham on the 14th and 15th ultimo. It appeared from 
the managing director’s statement that 229,000 new 
policies had been issued since the last meeting, the 
annual premiums thereon amounting to £121,978. This 
represents an increase of over 52 per cent in the new 
business of the Company. 


The report presented at the half-yearly meeting of the 
Commercial Banking Company of Sydney, held at Sydney 
on the 25th ultimo, shows that the paid-up capital, as 
increased, amounts to £934,328, upon which a dividend 
for the past half-year was declared at the rate of 8 per 
cent per annum; and £14,434 was carried forward. 
The reserve fund remains at £,1,010,000, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


BIMETALLISM AND THE BY-ELECTIONS. 
To the Editor of the Saturday Review. 
London, 1 February, 1895. 


IR,—The late by-elections have been remarkable for 
two things, for Government defeats, and for bi- 
metallic successes. Since the election at South Hackney, 
when Mr. Fletcher Moulton’s return to the House of 
Commons added another opponent to the theory of 
gold monometallism, success has followed success in 
the bimetallic cause. Birkenhead has returned a Vice- 
President of the Bimetallic League ; Forfar has returned 
a strong bimetallist ; and the successful candidates both 
at Brigg and Evesham gave satisfactory answers to the 
questions which were put to them on the currency ques- 
tion. 

If the example set in the by-elections is followed at 
the general election, the next House of Commons will 
be monotonously bimetallic. Those who oppose a return 
to the ancient monetary system of the world, which 
lasted till the year 1873, will have to bestir themselves : 
Mr. Crump, if he has not been swept away and drowned 
by the ‘‘ bursting of his gold dam,” will have again to 
prove to his own and other people’s satisfaction that, in 
these days of increasing trade and population, one 
metal can successfully perform the work which has from 
time immemorial been performed by two; Lord Farrer 
must paint again in glowing colours the benefits which 
will follow the adoption of a single gold standard by 
the world, for those who have debts and obligations to 
meet ; and Mr. Shaw Lefevre must demonstrate again 
the blessings of a general fall in prices to wage-earners, 
who in agriculture and many other industries find it 
increasingly difficult to earn any wages at all. 

The bimetallic successes are not unlikely to be con- 
tinued : the United Textile Factory Workers’ Association 
of Lancashire, Cheshire, Yorkshire, and Derbyshire has 
voted £500 to the Bimetallic League ; they are naturally 
not much elated by the action of the great Free-Trade 
Liberal Government in putting on import duties in India 
against the products of their labour, and they regard the 
excise duties as little better than an imposture for the 
purpose of making matters even for them ; Lancashire 
has fought for Free-Trade before, Lancashire under- 
stands: that Free-Trade with the silver-using East 
without the par of Exchange is impossible, and Lanca- 
shire may fight for Free-Trade again. 

The agricultural voter, too, is not so delighted with 
the low price of produce as some would make out ; there 
has been a loss of some £47,000,000 a year to the landed 
interests owing to the fall in prices, and he is beginning 
to understand that this fall in prices means to him lower 
wages or none at all, and that it will eventually drive 
him from the land on which he has lived into the already 
overcrowded towns. 

Many of our other great productive industries are not 
in much better plight. Mr. S. Smith, M.P., some years 
ago, stated that he doubted whether, if the land and 
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industrial businesses of the country could be sold at 
their present market price, they would not pay the debts, 
charges, m ages, and debentures upon them; and 
with falling prices the difficulty of paying the interest 
on these charges becomes greater every year. 

These causes make for discontent, and discontent is 

nerally hostile to the existing Government; so there 
is some reason to hope that the authors of the failure of 
the last International Monetary Conference, who are 
directly responsible, notwithstanding the solemn warning 
given by Mr. Alfred Rothschild at that conference, for 
the financial troubles in Australia, in the United States 
of America, and the disastrous experiment in India ; the 
advocates of ‘‘a gold standard with or without a gold 
currency,” the best receipt yet invented for panics and 
bankruptcy ; the supporters of a monetary policy which, 
besides ruining one of the greatest industries in England, 
is robbing some 250,000,000 of our Indian fellow-subjects 
of more than £8,000,000 a year, will meet at the hands 
of a disgusted electorate that reward which they have so 
abundantly deserved.—Yours truly, 

W. H. GRENFELL. 


REVIEWS. 
ANOTHER SPECIMEN OF OXFORD EDITING. 


‘* Essays upon Heredity and Kindred Biological Pro- 
blems.” By Dr. August Weismann, Authorized 
translation, edited by Edward B. Poulton, M.A., 
F.R.S., &c.; Selmar Schénland, Ph.D., Hon. M.A. 
Oxon.; and Arthur E. Shipley, M.A., F.L.S. First 
Edition, 1889. Second Edition, 1891. Vol. II. 
1892. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


a7 delegates of the Clarendon Press have made few 
ventures in works dealing with biological theory. 

A brief consideration of their edition of Weismann’s 

essays will tend to lessen any regret for this reserve. 

In an English rendering of foreign scientific works we 
do not look for translation as a fine art ; we demand only 
a simple and faithful presentation of the author’s mean- 
ing. The twelve essays of the two volumes before us 
have been translated by five people ; instead of selecting 
flagrant examples from the whole set, we give the result 
of an examination of the first page of the first essay 
translated by each. 

Mr. Shipley, the first translator, is merely slipshod ; 
apparently he has an acquaintance with German, and, 
following the general sense of the original, he has 
written it down in the first words that came to his pen, 
taking no trouble to preserve the definiteness or any 
little grace of the author. Thus Johannes Miiller’s clas- 
sical phrase, ‘‘ Die organische K6rper sind verganglich ; 
indem sich das Leben mit einem Schein von Unster- 
blichkeit von einem zum andern Individuum erhilt, ver- 
gehen die Individuen selbst,” ‘‘ All organized bodies are 
mortal ; while the continuance of life from one individual 
to another lends an appearance of immortality the indi- 
viduals themselves perish,” he renders as ‘‘ Organic (sic) 
bodies are perishable ; while life maintains the appear- 
ance of immortality in the constant succession of similar 
individuals, the individuals themselves pass away.” 
Again, ‘‘ Die allgemeine Richtigkeit ” means the general 


correctness or conformity to truth, not ‘‘the precise | 


accuracy.” Lastly, for ‘‘ Warum den Individuen die siisse 

_Gewohnheit des Daseins in so verschiedenem Maasse 
zugemessen ist?” Macaulay’s schoolboy, following the 
German, would give, ‘‘ Why should individuals have such 
unequal shares in what Goethe called the sweet habit of 
living?” Mr. Shipley writes, ‘‘ How is it that individuals 
are endowed with the power of living long in such very 
various degrees ?” 

Dr. Selmar Schénland’s difficulty is with English. In 
his first page ‘‘ peculiarities” has to do duty for the three 
German words, ‘‘Anlagen,” ‘‘ Verhaltnisse,” and ‘‘Eigen- 
thiimlichkeiten.”” For the last it is a possible translation, 
for the other two it is simply erroneous. In the same 
space he translates ‘‘ sondert sich ab ”’—separate them- 
selves—as ‘‘become specialized”; and his English 
failing before the difficulty of ‘‘ das Ganze,” he renders 
it ‘‘ the ensemble.” 

Miss Gould’s first page is conspicuous by the remark- 
able statements, that there are some birds ‘‘ which do 
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not even possess wings,” and that in the we’ 

‘* kiwi,” ‘‘the wings are totally absent.” Even the 
careless editors might have been surprised by this State. 
ment into consulting the original. Then they would have 
seen that thefirst phrase has been obtained by suppress; 
before ‘‘ wings” the qualifying word “ eigentliche"~ 
true or proper, in this case, functional—and the sec 
by the interpolation of the word ‘‘totally.” As ¢ 
anatomist knows, in the birds to which Weismann wag 
referring, the wings are exceedingly reduced and pragtj. 
cally functionless ; but even in the ‘‘ kiwi” wing bones 
and muscles are present. 

In Frau Liroth’s first page occurs a gross mis-state, 
ment, that we cannot attribute to ignorance of German, 
Weismann wrote that biological science considers 
natural selection ‘‘ einen Hauptfactor,” one of the chief 
factors in producing the transformation of species, Jy 
the translation it stands as ‘‘ the chief factor.” 

The last essay is translated by ‘‘the editors ang 
others.” These many cooks have written ‘‘ had ta 
and demonstrated ” for ‘‘ kennen gelernt ’”’—had learneg 
to know ; ‘‘ fertilization” when the word means “ ma. 
turity,” or ‘‘ ripeness for fertilization”; and “ g 
satzliche Krafte” they render first as ‘‘opposed forces,” 
and.later by the ridiculous phrase ‘‘ antithetical forces,” 

So much for the translation. Editors of this orderno 
doubt will regard it as mere fastidiousness to object that 
four lines of Goethe, quoted in the two editions of the 
first volume, and again in the second, are served each 
time with a different punctuation, and that each Variety 
differs from the German punctuation. 

Let us consider the editors as men of science. Of the 
twenty-three footnotes that they have supplied, only one 
is critical, and that dismisses all the magnificent Ameri- 
can work upon the morphology of teeth, on the ground 
that ‘‘ the most elementary facts concerning the develop- 
ment of teeth prove that their shapes cannot be altered 
during the lifetime of the individual, except by being 
worn away.” Had they ‘‘the most elementary know- 
ledge” of the dentist, they would know that the shapes 
and size of teeth in children are frequently altered by 
mechanical means. 

But it is for sins of omission that these editors and the 
Clarendon Press must be utterly condemned. As all 
biologists know, the essays of Weismann faithfully 
represent the most surprisingly discontinuous develop- 
ment of ideas that ever has appeared in print. Prof. 
Weismann has no reason to be ashamed of this ; he has 
been groping for truth, sometimes moving forwards, 
often retracing his steps, asserting and contradicting, as 
new aspects dawned upon him, as old facts became dim 
in the light of new discoveries. Even with the most 
careful editing, with careful and explanatory footnotes 
pointing out the successive changes in the fundamental 
idea, and with an elaborate and orderly preface to pro- 
vide a continuous thread and to place Weismann’s work 
in some relation to the work of others, the volumes 
would have presented grave difficulties to the reader. 
As it is, they have been thrust upon a credulous public, 
by the names of the editors and by the position of the 
Clarendon Press, without the slightest attempt at such 
editing as the case essentially demands. 

Take a few instances of the changes of idea. The 
germ-plasm itself, the central idea of Weismannism, is 
considered in the earlier essays as the plasma of the 
reproductive cells; later, as only the plasma in their 
nuclei ; and, later still, as occasionally leaving repro- 
ductive cells and passing dormant through other cell- 
generations. In the earlier essays, variation is held to 
be caused by external influences only in the case of 
single-celled organisms, in all others to be due only to 
sexual reproduction. Ih the later essays this idea of the 
stability of the hereditary material is abandoned, varia- 
tion is attributed to direct action upon the units of the 
germ-plasm in all cases, while the essential part of 
sexual reproduction is admitted for uni-cellular as well 
as for multi-cellular organisms. In the earlier essays 
the theory that acquired characters are not inherited is 
set forth categorically. In the later essays exceptions 
are admitted. In the earlier essays a particular theory 
In the later essays 


of the polar bodies is propounded. 
it is abandoned. 

All these, and many other fundamental changes the 
editors pass unnoticed. And the irony of it is that, m 
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May 1892, while the editors were writing the preface to 
nf second volume, Weismann, in Freiburg, was 


“tino the preface to a subsequent work, since published 
‘a English by another publisher, in which’ all these 
. and many others are incorporated, and which 
has entirely superseded the Clarendon Press Edition. 
The general theory of evolution is so transformed that 
while in the essays he stated it to be epigenetic, now he 
ifically admits that it belongs to the opposite school, 
the school of pre-formation. : I 
This review does not deal with the significance of 
these changes, or, in any sense, with the value of 
Weismann’s contribution to science. It deals only with 
the issue, by a University Press, and by University 
editors, of a misleading book, originally practically 
unedited, now entirely superseded. In the reputable 
sale of groceries an article so discredited and superseded 
would no longer be advertised or exposed for sale; but 
this is not the method of a University Press. 


WILLIAM DRUMMOND’S POEMS. 


“The Poems of William Drummond of Hawthornden.” 
Edited by Wm. C. Ward. The Muses’ Library. 


R. WARD'S edition of Drummond is the fourth 
that has appeared this century. Turnbull’s, the 
latest hitherto, was reissued four years ago and is still 
in print: so it is not unnatural, before opening these 
dainty volumes, to ask whether there was really any 
need for their appearance. However, this is a question 
to be decided, not by critics, but by the public. On its 
own merits, at any rate, Mr. Ward’s edition, with its 
admirable introduction, fully deserves a welcome. It is 
more complete than Turnbull’s; the eloquent prose 
piece, “‘ The Cypress Grove,” is included ; and the text, 
so far as we have examined it, seems better. In the 
last sonnet of Part I., for instance, Turnbull reads: 
“Or Jate outrageous Fates upon me frown,” which 
indeed is the reading of the Maitland Club edition ; but 
in that edition the original spelling is kept, and ‘‘ late” 
can only be ‘‘ let,” as Mr. Ward’s text reads. Another 
example of Turnbull’s carelessness occurs in the well- 
known poem beginning ‘‘ Phoebus, arise,” where he 
prints the meaningless line, ‘‘ That she thy carrier may 
with roses spread.” The original is ‘‘ cariere,” ze. 
“career”; but in this case we cannot think Mr. Ward 
is quite justified in marring the rhythm by adopting the 
modern spelling. Would it not be better to leave the 
old form and add a foot-note, which in any case is 
wanted? In one or two other passages that are obscure 
Mr. Ward does not deign to help us. What is Mr. 
Ward’s interpretation, in this same poem, of ‘‘ those 
purple ports of death”? or, in the sonnet above 
quoted, of ‘‘ Ind’s empampered shore ”’? 

However, Mr. Ward tells us that his two chief objects 
in preparing his notes were to trace the particulars of 
Drummond’s indebtedness to other poets, and to illus- 
trate the philosophical side of his character. And these 
objects he has admirably carried out. The numerous 
quotations from Marino, Petrarch, and Guarini are of 
great interest, as showing how intimate were the relations 
between the English and Italian poetry of the time: 
equally so are the illustrations from Plato and the 
Platonists. Mr. Ward finds that Drummond borrows 
most from Sidney among English poets; a fact not 
hitherto pointed out. Even when adapting from Marino 
asonnet to Sleep (which it is interesting to compare with 
Sidney’s, with Daniel’s, and with Wordsworth’s), he 
finds space to ‘‘lift” a phrase of Sidney’s, ‘kiss the 
image of my death,” besides improving (at least we 

it is improving) 


hs indifferent judge between the high and low” 


“‘ Indifferent host to shepherds and to kings.” 

But one has only to look at Mr. Ward’s notes to see 
how bold and skilful a borrower Drummond was. It is 
Possible, though not probable, that in one case he may 
have furnished something to a more recent and illustrious 
master in that art. 
“That space, where raging waves do now divide 

From the great continent our happy isle, 

Was sometime land ; and where tall ships do glide 

Once with dear art the crooked plough did toil.” 
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We wonder that Mr. Collins did not note this down as 
the original of a stanza in ‘‘In Memoriam.” In any 
case, the thought, a commonplace for days when 
logy is a fashionable science, is remarkable in an Eliza- 
bethan. 

To Drummond, however, science was an equal pas- 
sion with poetry. It was from contemplation of the 


primum mobile, the causes of things and the motions of 


the stars, that he was disturbed by the ‘‘ sweet eye” of 
his mistress, whom the sonnets and madrigals were to 
celebrate. Even in his love he was still the philosopher. 
Why does he love this fair creature of white and red, with 
the amber hair and the greenish eyes? It is because he 
had seen “elsewhere” the ‘idea of that face” in the 
ante-natal world. Thus early he strikes the note of 
that Platonism which so profoundly steeps his later 
poetry, as yet uncomplicated by the vain attempt to re- 
concile with it an ardent faith in Christianity. It may 
be this preoccupation which prevents the love-poems 
from being really successful ; not that the emotion ex- 
pressed was not probably sincere; but sincerity, as a 
literary quality, is the last of the arts, and Drummond’s 
habits of expression were too sophisticated for him to 
achieve it. Perhaps he is most convincing in the fine 
sonnet ‘‘O, it is not to me, bright lamp of day.” : On 
the whole, these poems serve to show ‘‘ his mind, but 
not the passion”: it is his own criticism of Drayton. 
The more his philosophic mood possesses him, the 
freer and the finer his verse becomes. He has not the 
true lyric gift: and his extraordinary fondness for in- 
versions makes him read often very crabbedly. His 
type of sonnet, missing both the sonorous involution of 
the true Italian form and the passionate sweetness of the 
Shakespearian, was ill-chosen. Yet how impressive he 
can be, ‘‘ The Flowers of Sion” prove ; as in the sonnet 
“For the Baptist” (strangely like in its quality of 
austere intensity to Cima’s noble picture at Venice), in 
** Content and Resolute,” or in the sonnet on the birth of 
Christ, ‘‘to whom too narrow swaddlings were our 
spheres.” In these poems, with their grave ardour, 
Drummond is in his element and mounts high. 


A SCOURGE FOR MISSIONARIES. 


‘* Essay on the Prevailing Methods of the Evangeliza- 
tion of the Non-Christian World.” By Robert 
Needham Cust, LL.D. Luzac & Co. 


ke is very seldom that one can find a fair and faithful 
account of missions; for the enemies of missions 
know nothing definite about them, and their friends 
know nothing about any other subject under the sun. 
Hence the accounts given from either side are much to 
be questioned. But no one can accuse Dr. Cust of 
hatred to missions and missionaries. He has befriended 
and supported them throughout a long and honourable 
life. No one, on the other hand, can write him down as 
ignorant of everything except those humorous reports 
which periodically assure the faithful that the blacks are 
already white to the harvest and that more cash is 
needed in the coffers of the Society. Therefore when 
Dr. Cust boldly and vigorously castigates the abuses 
of the missionary system, we may take it that this fus- 
tigation is well needed. His blows are all the more teil- 
ing because they come from an avowedly old-fashioned 
quarter. They are delivered in a style evidently caught 
from the Bishop of Liverpool—boisterous, bombastic, 
but yet forcible and enlivened with a tempestuous ele- 
hantine humour. Dr. Cust is a decided Protestant ; 
indeed, Exeter Hall would call him a standard-bearer. 
He is deeply shocked if missionaries sell cows, dispense 
with trousers and white chokers, or teach carpentry and 
conic sections to their dusky flocks. He has a hatred 
of the Roman Obedience,"and a dear delight in Dis- 
senters; but neither upholds anti-opium, teetotal, 
vegetarian, or anarchic fads, nor deviates from com- 
mon sense in matters such as faith-healing and the 
Fe agers of feeding missionaries by ravens; but he 
airly states what is going on, and frankly lectures all 
and sundry upon how the things ought to be done. The 
fact is that we send our barge-loads of lower middle- 
class young men and women to represent English 
religion, of which they know nothing, to races for whom 
they have no possible sympathy or liking. One needs 
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but to behold the van-load of candidates who drive to 
Fulham Palace from Highbury and elsewhere, to be 
convinced that the mission-field must be full of follies 
and abuses. ‘‘ What strange-looking creatures!” the 
beholder exclaims, as he sees them rolling up to an ordi- 
nation, singing bad hymns entirely out of tune. They 
go forth and get into tangles, which soldiers and diplo- 
matists have to undo—not without blood! They become 
insubordinate, defy their Societies, publish roseate 
accounts of their very small successes, intrigue politi- 
cally, buy converts, omit to study the languages, invent 
new religions, slang the blacks, abuse their religions, 
violate their rules of hospitality, domineer over and 
despise their flocks, quarrel among themselves, marry 
imprudently, fill the mission-house with their innumerable 
progeny, and finally come home because their wives have 
enlarged livers, or pine to see Peckham once again. 
As for the Societies—there are ten Church of England 
Societies, and innumerable sectarian, mixed, and private 
ventures besides—the Societies are ridiculously mis- 
managed, especially the Church Missionary Society, 
whose ten-and-sixpenny governors Dr. Cust rightly gibes 
at. The unauthorized mob of conflicting preachers are 
not only inefficient as a rule, but they are absurdly costly. 
The money is muddled away in thousands of pounds 
upon the swarms of missionary brats, pensions for run- 
away missionaries, and for their quite unnecessary 
wives. The ‘‘ deputations,” too, swallow up vast sums, 
because the waters of charity lie deep, and these ex- 
pensive force-pumps must be used to bring them to the 
surface; and missionaries think that they ‘‘must be 
ntlemen,” and their wives ‘‘must be ladies,” and so 
they demand salaries proportionate to this absurd 
notion. 
_ The whole spectacle is extremely funny, and it is 
difficult to treat the subject gravely. The young 
dourgeois from Clapham rushes forth to evangelize the 
ancient world. He confuses Christianity and ‘‘ civiliza- 
tion”: bare legs are as shocking to him as totems and 
atavism. He will not dissociate baptism from breeches, 
Bible-reading, and Bass’s beer. A woolly-pated bishop 
who might “strike dat ole banjo” and say ‘‘ Golly!” 
would be the ruin of the Church. Men who mock at 
the painted jackets of priests are unctuously punctilious 
about frockcoats and elastic boots. The converted 
savage must be a ‘‘ middle-class evangelical,” as Dr. 
Cust calls it; and his Church, like his country, must 
gt all her laws from an English protectorate. Hi7~ 
lacrime ! as Dr. Cust would say. 

Missions seem to be a logical necessity for the Church: 
and in some form or other we owe a spiritual system to 
the races with whom we mix, for it is quite evident that 
wherever we go we unconsciously destroy the laws, 
customs, moral and religious beliefs of those subject 
peoples. Our substitutes may be feeble and ridiculous, 
as they often are, and yet we owe something to the 
people whose systems we have broken up, and we can 
only give what we have got ; but we might give the best 
we have got, as apparently we do not. One thing is 
certain : the missionary societies must pay heed to Dr. 
Cust’s advice, for they will never again get so kind a 
critic. The younger generation will deal with them much 
more drastically, and if they cannot show self-supporting 
native churches instead of mere sparse clusters of 
converted flunkies, their places will have to be taken by 
some agency which will respect native tradition and 
foster that idea of the nation which the Church of Eng- 
land might be expected to understand thoroughly and 
teach persistently to other nations. 


MR. FREDERICK WEDMORE’S SHORT STORIES. 


‘‘English Episodes.” By Frederick Wedmore. London: 
- Elkin Mathews. 1895. 


R. FREDERICK WEDMORE has gained for 

. himself an enviable reputation among discri- 
minating and critical readers as a maker of short 
stories, which within their own somewhat narrow limits 
yield to none in realism and a certain finish of 
form. Indeed, his refined and subtle art is as 


realistic in his own quiet little field of psychology as the 
stronger and larger art of Maupassant in his wider 
world. He deals chiefly with materials supplied by 
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study of the inner life ; he is sensitive to the sij 
suggestions, the most exquisite shades of feeling, ang 
skilled in that simplicity of expression which COMes 
from knowledge of the best literature. 

That fine-wrought little study ‘A Chemist jp the 
Suburbs,” delicate as frost-traceries on the windoy 
pane, and as natural, showed what Mr. Wedmore could 
do with such a subject as the ordinary uneventful life of 
a London shopkeeper who was, of course, in feelj 
and cultivation a polished gentleman. This story jg the 
gem of the volume entitled ‘‘ Renunciations” ; ang 
although none of the studies in the new volume 
‘English Episodes,” equals in tenderness and com, 

leteness the experiences of Richard Pelse, there is some 
insight into character as well as admirable work A 
in the first story and in the last of the new collection, 

‘The Vicar of Pimlico” comes first in order and 
merit. It is a singularly penetrating but sympathetic 
analysis of the elective affinities which have revealed 
their existence to an elderly clergyman and a young 
girl. Arthur Bradbury-Wells and Millicent Sergison 
are highly civilized yet simple characters, modern, ang 
endowed with distinct individuality. The Vicar, a bache. 
lor of fifty-five, and the refined sensitive independent. 
spirited girl of twenty meet. The impression each makes 
on the other is immediate and lasting. Difference of 
age does not count against the magnetism of elective 
affinities, and these two feel that they are made for one 
another. Their conversation reveals with considerable 
skill the depths of either character. And one for a 
moment anticipates a happy conclusion. But the vicar 
had been a soldier : strict obedience to his ideal of 
had come to be a part of his being. And the end, which 
is seen soon, though not quite from the beginning, is 
Mr. Wedmore’s favourite one—renunciation of happiness 
at the call of duty. Resignation and renunciation: on 
these apparently is based his ideal of conduct and his 
criticism of life. 

The subject which has most attraction for Mr, 
Wedmore, the love of an elderly man for a young girl, 
is the subject not only of his masterpiece ‘‘ A Chemistin 
the Suburbs,” but of the last story as well as the first in 
** English Episodes” and of ‘‘ A Last Love at Pornic,” 
the first and best of the ‘‘ Pastorals of France” ; but in 
‘The New Marienbad Elegy,” as in the story of Richard 
Pelse, the man’s love is unreturned, though in the 
former the situation differs in that the girl does not sus- 
pect the man’s feelings. 

‘* The New Marienbad Elegy” takes the form of ex 
tracts from the diary of an English poet who goes to 
Buxton for his health, and there meets an old friend, 
Lady Rose Rawson, and her daughter Sylvie. This girl 
in her twenties grows on the poet, young at heart in 
spite of his years, and occupies more and more space in 
his diary. Very delicately and happily he sets down his 
observations, and the figure, as we read, develops before 
our eyes with increasing distinctness and charm—a per 
fectly womanly figure, and yet, like Wordsworth’s ideal 
woman, ‘‘a spirit bright with something of an angel 
light.” 

This frequent recurrence to a favourite theme does not, 
however, entail any sameness of treatment, as those will 
admit who read the two independent studies in the pre 
sent volume and remember the story of Ondelette and 
Rutterby in “‘The Pastorals of France,” of Beatrice 
Image and her friend in ‘‘ Renunciations.” It is interest- 
ing to observe that this theme which has such attraction 
for Mr. Wedmore, has evidently no little charm for our 
greatest master in prose-fiction, Mr. George Meredith. 
Not only was ‘‘Lord Ormont and his Aminta” af 
instance in point, but in the first instalment of his new 
novel ‘‘The Amazing Marriage,” now appearing ™ 
serial form, Mr. Meredith describes, with his own brilliant 
and lavish exuberance, so unlike Mr. Wedmore’s frugal 
style, the loves of the young and fascinating Countess of 
Cressett and Captain Kirby, a magnificent old buccaneef, 
nearly seventy years of age, in whom we believe may be 
detected the features of the celebrated Lord Cochrane, 
just as Lord Ormont was evidently drawn from the great 
Earl of Peterborough. 2 

The other stories in ‘‘ English Episodes ” are very i» 
ferior to the two we have mentioned. They deal with 
the life of uneducated and uncultivated people, and Mr. 
Wedmore is here no longer strong in knowledge of his 
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+1: his drawing of character is neither firm nor 
Sad in spite of the uniform excellence of the 
ach the sketches are slight and uninteresting. One 
—s that so accomplished a man of letters should 
t have exercised his favourite virtue and omitted the 
faulty work from his volume as he would omit a super- 
fluous word from a sentence. 
udged, however, by his best work, Mr. Wedmore 
has a place of his own among the few successful writers 
of the short story in England to-day. He is a sym- 
thetic student of certain quiet, yet by no means 
shallow, types of character. His style has distinction, 
has form. He has the poet’s secret how to bring out 
the beauty of common things, the romance that under- 
lies ordinary character and everyday modern life. : He 
is a realist, and yet finds it possible not to report ill of 
ymanity in 
- His plots are of the simplest. His men and 
women, though the spirit predominates over the body, 
are no shadows, they live and move and have a natural 


Mae carefully distinguishes between love and passion, 
and understands and paints every phase of the emotion 
as successfully as he avoids the slightest allusion to the 
instinct ; for his limitations are obvious and deliberate ; 
he does not attempt to deal with human nature as a 
whole. His range is not a wide one, he does not 
attempt to draw men or women in action, or deal with 
elemental types; nor have the exceptional and the 
bizarre any attractions for him. Generally speaking, 
we find that he limits himself to such analysis of the 
feelings and the character as he thoroughly understands ; 
but as long as he is content to keep within his proper 
bounds he is master of his powers, and hardly ever fails 
to finish perfectly the work he has set himself to do. 


ARE THE ENGLISH DEGENERATING? 


“Darwinism and Race Progress.” By Prof. John Berry 
Haycraft, M.D., D.Sc. London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein. 1895. 


ba this reprint of his Milroy Lectures, delivered before 
the Royal College of Physicians in 1894, Dr. Hay- 
craft advances a striking proposition with great skill 
and dramatic effect. It is, that in spite of, or, rather, 
because of material advancement, humaner civilization 
and social progress, the English race is deteriorating in 
blood and brain. The arguments he adduces are of a 
kind in fashion. In the main they are a prior considera- 
tions derived from current views upon natural selection. 
Of actual fact he has little to bring forward, and that of 
doubtful application. Preventive medicine and the more 
comfortable conditions of modern life have been more 
successful in combating phthisis and scrofula, infective 
diseases due to micro-organisms, and the diseases and 
dangers of infancy. They have had less effect upon 
“constitutional diseases.” The annual death-rates in 
England from 1858 to 1890 show a progressive decrease 
for causes in the former group, a progressive increase 
for constitutional diseases. The death-rate for males 
per one thousand living shows a decrease, progressive 
inthe decades from 1841 to 1890, in the case of those 
under thirty-five years old. In the same period the death- 
fates for those over thirty-five years old would show 
an increase, if allowance were made for exceptionally 
favourable climatic influences which, Dr. Haycraft says, 
kept down the death-rate of those over seventy-five years. 
The late Dr. Farr, calculating expectancy of life upon 
the death-rates between 1838 and 1854, assigned to a 
newly born child of that period an average expectancy 
of living 39.91 years. Dr. Ogle, working from the 
death-rates of 1871 to 1880, would assign to a child an 
expectancy of a year and a few months more than Dr. 
Farr gave him. On the other hand, the expectancy 
during later years is less than it used to be. The plain 
man, accepting these tables, would say that it was 
natural enough to expect that if fewer people are now 

off in early life, there must be more to die in later 


But that is reckoning without your Darwinian. 
is and scrofula, leprosy, most infectious diseases, 

and the dangers of infancy Dr. Haycraft regards as 
“racial friends,” lopping off the weaker members from 
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the men and women with whom he has to . 
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the body corporate. ‘If we stamp out infectious 
diseases we perpetuate poor types.” We reach the 
delightful paradox that more of the race may live longer, - 
but the race is weaker constitutionally. Unfortunately, 
Dr. Haycraft brings no direct evidence to support what 
is implied in this conclusion. It would be necessary to 
show beyond doubt that a disease selects as its prey 
types of general unfitness, not merely those of specific 
unfitness ; to show that a constitution assailable by the 
tubercle bacillus was also more ready to extend a fatal 
hospitality to the bacillus of other diseases; that a 
child, rescued by modern skill from the convulsions of 
teething, was more likely to fall a victim to erysipelas 
or measles. Moreover, it would be necessary to show 
that the child, rescued from convulsions, or the man 
from tubercle, was more likely than others to fall a 
victim to gout or insanity, or heart disease, or to some 
other constitutional disease. 

No evidence for this is brought forward, nor, indeed, 
is likely to be brought forward. Under modern condi- 
tions it is the most neglected, and, therefore, appa- 
rently most unfit, who have most opportunity of encoun- 
tering those diseases which sanitation and benign sur- 
roundings resist ; and thus the issue is confused. But 
when modern civilization carries its diseases to the 
remoter parts of the earth, we do not hear that only the 
ailing fall victims, but that men, strong or sick, some- 
times a whole population, who are devoid of a hidden 
and hitherto useless immunity, perish before the new 
bacilli. Should preventive medicine succeed in sup- 
pressing every bacillus of infectious disease, we have no 
reason to believe that a constitution resistant to the 
non-existing disease would be one whit better off than 
an unresistant constitution. 

But, even though Dr. Haycraft has not proved that 
preventive medicine has lowered the constitution of the 
race, he certainly has shown that its success with 
infectious diseases has accentuated its failure to deal 
with constitutional diseases, and perhaps has provided 
more food for them. Insanity, nervous diseases, heart 
affections, diabetes and gout, as well as disorders like 
the inherent tendency to drink, vagabondage or crime 
are purely constitutional, and not to be repressed b 
legislation. Weare in full sympathy with Dr. Hayc 
when he calls attention to the only method applicable to 
them. They are bred in the blood and brain, trans- 
mitted from parent to child, like the features or the 
bodily frame-work. Will the State aid in stamping them 
out by ‘“‘segregation of the unfit,” or society by 
encouragement of marriage only between the fit ? 


LORD BRASSEY’S PAPERS AND ADDRESSES. 


‘Papers and Addresses by Lord Brassey, K.C.B., 
D.C.L.—Mercantile Marine and Navigation, from 
1871 to 1894.” Arranged and edited by Captain S. 
Eardley-Wilmot, R.N. London : Longmans, Green 
& Co. 1894. 


HAVING already collected his numerous papers on 

naval subjects, and on matters connected with 
work and wages, Lord Brassey now republishes some of 
his speeches, articles, and letters dealing with the mer- 
cantile marine and with navigation. Of these the most 
interesting, and, indeed, almost the only ones of much 
permanent value, are two addresses, one to the cadets of 
the Worcester and the other to those of the Conway, 
delivered in 1877 and 1880 respectively ; a paper on 
‘* Tyrants of the Sea,” contributed in 1886 to the Con- 
temporary Review ; and a speech, made at the opening 
of the Liverpool Nautical College, on ‘* Nautical Educa- 
tion.” Lord Brassey has always been a steady and 
painstaking advocate of naval and maritime improve- 
ments, but he is neither an attractive writer nor a bril- 
liant speaker ; and, seeing that he has distinguished 
himself by cominonplace thought and awkward expres- 
sion, we cannot but feel that the volumes in which he 
has seen fit to revive so large an amount of his words 
and writings, might, with advantage, have been reduced 
beth in number and in bulk. Concerning the present 
volume in particular, it is impossible to resist the conclu- 
sion that it must have been issued rather for the personal 
convenience of Lord Brassey and his family than to meet 


any popular demand. 
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PEN AND PENCIL AT THE ZOO. 


“‘ Zig-Zags at the Zoo.” Penned by Arthur Morrison, 
pencilled by J. A. Shepherd. Londen: George 
Newnes, Limited. 1894. 


“TsEse notes originally appeared in the Strand Maga- 

sine, and presumably make no pretensions to art or 
to literature. The illustrations apparently are printed 
from zincotype blocks which have been made from pen- 
drawings and from clay-faced tone-printed paper. They 
have all the defects which those who have employed it 
recognize as the limitations of this crude process. The 
humour of the letterpress is of the kind that includes 
maltreatment of words, saying ‘‘ unto” when the un- 
humorous would say ‘‘ to,” and the familiar devices of 
Mr. Jerome and the penny comic press. 

Such is the worst of the book, the best is that both 
Mr. Morrison and Mr. Shepherd are observers of unusual 
capacity. Going to the Zoo for amusing copy, they have 
found it in what the least observant may recognize at 
once as real characters of the animals, although only 
the most observant would have made the selection. 


2 February, 


the dim and distant past when the monarch : 
would ask for money, and the representatives of the p cone hy 
say “Yes ; but on condition that you remedy the grievan 
those whom we represent.” And he contrasts that time witht 
own not-distant experiences of the House of Commons in a 
that suggests something of ancient history. “In my times 
observes, “the members of the House of Commons weed ie - 
able to talk upon everything under the sun when Commisnan 
Supply was moved, and often the Ministers had to 0 toh 
without getting a penny”! This is too true. Often, indeed, 
have had to sit up all night. “I believe,” he adds (with de 
allusion to closure), “some restrictions have since been ‘h 
the abuse of this privilege, but it represented the historica} 
growth of our liberties.” The conclusion may appear a trig 
cryptic. No doubt the liberty of talk has grown since the 

of the Plantagenet kings, just as other liberties have grown, ¢& 
William’s “Vindication,” however, reveals plentiful research, and 
is spirited enough. It comprises some shrewd dealings with 
Mr. Harold Spender, Mr. Spalding, and other writers ang 
speakers on the subject. It is corrective, also, of many incredj 
ignorant or designedly misrepresenting statements that ar 
current just now in speeches, reviews, pamphlets, and 
Every page bristles with citations, all duly noted at the foot of the 
page, from a great variety of writers or speakers, and there jg 
a enough to serve as fuel for controversy for many a wee 
come. 


Thus they have produced real caricatures which may ,, 4 R 
delight every one. Under better auspices we should hope 
rman. : 


to see work of high merit from both of them. . . eo ; 
E This English edition of Dr. Holm’s history, to be completedin 
NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. four volumes, is published, according to the translators’ p 


with the author's corrections, and also with valuable additions 
“James Holmes and John Varley.” By Alfred T. Story. him. In this instalment the work is brought down to the close 
London : Bentley & Son. 1894. 


of the sixth century B.c. The authors method is decidedly 
d : ‘ modern. To each section is appended a compact body of notes 
N O two men pursuing the same calling could be more unlike referring to, or treating of, the writings of critics, historians 
than the artists associated in Mr. Story’s chatty volume. archzologists, and others, many of whom are contemporaries of 
Holmes was a fashionable painter ; Varley was very much the the writer. Disclaiming the attainments of Grote, the research 
reverse. Holmes was a man of many talents,a man of the of Duncker, or the literary charm of Curtius, he has thought it 
world, a good talker, with the charm of address, the unfailing possible and profitable to take a new line by treating the most 
tact and savoir faire. that made him, desirable in ‘society. Important facts in a comparativelv narrow compass, and by 
Varley, despite the strain of scepticism in him, of which Mr. bringing into clear relief = may be regarded as proved and 
Story makes, perhaps, too much, had much of the guilelessness what as hypothesis. As to what is important, he holds that the 
and child-like simplicity that so often are found in men of historian alone can determine that, and must employ his own 
— It was, doubtless, these qualities that attracted Blake. selective process. He must “draw a picture of the past.” As 
The friendship of these artists, in all other respects so dissimilar, to the distinction between fact and theory, the historian is 
is one of the most interesting recounted of English painters. indeed a benefactor who makes it his chief aim to place both in 
Everybody knows Varley’s unquestioning faith in Blake’s true relation and give them brilliant definition. The airs of 
visionary powers. When that mystic and seer was engaged the philosopher and the habit of generalizing are unbecoming 
in drawing the Builder of the Pyramids, or Edward the Third, to the historian. In the chapter on “Greek Colonization,’ we 
Varley would lament his inability to see those august personages. have an excellent example of what the author means by drawing 
He could only see with, not through the eyes. He was cut off a picture of the past. The sketch of the Messenian wars, again, 
from the spiritual world by an inflexible ne f/us ultra, but the may be mentioned as an episode in Spartan history treated with 
disability proved no barrier to mage 8 Mr. Storyhas much an admirable judgment with regard to the discrepancies of 
to say of the social gifts of Holmes, whom he describes as a ancient authorities, and with a fine sense of proportion. 
“courtier,” a term that is not altogether inexact. Hewasa |. . 
friend of many of the Prince Regent’s set. He knew Beau “ The Investigations of John Pym.” By David Christie Murray. 
Brummell, and was the friend of Byron, whose portrait he London : White & Co. 1895. 
painted more than once. Byron’s partiality for Holmes and his Mr. John Pym is a detective, who probes the most difficult 
painting withstood the test of years. He insisted that no other cases with delightful ease and illuminates the most fuliginons 
painter had been so successful with his portrait as Holmes. At mysteries with his lightning-like intelligence. He is, it needs 
one time in his career the painter achieved considerable renown scarcely be said, no professional hand, though he has relations 
as an artist in a kind of domestic genre, flavoured with a rather with Scotland Yard. Like M. Dupin or M. Parent, or Mr. 
obvious sentiment or humour, of which “ The Doubtful Shilling” Sherlock Holmes, or that pre-eminent practitioner who appre 
is a good example. “The Duchess of York,” Mr. Holmes writes, hended “la Belle Aliette” and her friends, he pursues his ow 
is said to have shed a tear” on beholding this picture. Buthe method and is in a sense “ unattached.” There is no lack of in- 
gained his fame as a miniaturist, and was something of a Law- _ vention or of novel circumstance in these stories of Mr. Christie 
rence in the world of beauty and fashion of his time. From Murray. The discovery of the stolen gem in “The Sacred 
certain observations of Mr. Story (p. 25) you might think that Sapphire” is exceedingly ingenious. The part played by the 
Holmes was a colourist. But very few painters would allow so poisonous South American spider in “The Case of Muelvos y 
much. Mr. Story cites the opinion of West, who wasas littleofa Sagra,” is decidedly new. No one will question the ingenuityof 
colourist as a painter canbe. West thought thatthe colourof one “The Affair of the Hundred-Rouble Notes.” It is only whenwe 
of Holmes’s drawings was equal to that of Titian. Mr. Story’s come to examine the author’s justification of his means and 
volume is plentifully besprinkled with anecdotes of painters and _ working of the machinery, that we find how weak and unsatis 
patrons and others. He is a little unjust to Haydon, we think, factory are these tales of mystery. Mr. Christie Murray, like 
and misleading, through misapprehension, when he describes some other latter-day writers, is a compounder rather than aa 
john Varley as “worldly to the last degree.” But probably any expounder of this form of fiction. He is content to devise a 
man might appear worldly when compared with William Blake. <n ; but the art of patient, logical, irrefutable pen a 
a : ean , and analysis is not his. In a word, he is not of the company 
Th he By Sg Caley, ke Fo and Sacred 
1895. isa long way after “ The Purloined Letter” of Poe. His op 
story, “Gilead Vanity,” is scarcely tolerable by the side of the 
Sir William Charley has lost no time in putting forth this “ Gold Beetle,” and of “The Mystery of the Patent Spur” he 
“ Historical Vindication of the House of Lords,” the greater himself truly observes that it is “striking and terrible,” rather 
i of which deals with the legislation of the Lords and their than remarkable for observation and reasoning. 
egis 


lative relations with the Commons during the reignofHer ,,,.. 

Majesty. We observe, indeed, that he has drawn upon Mr. Miss Hurd: an Enigma.” By Anna Katharine Green (Mf 
Pike’s valuable and learned “Constitutional History of the Charles Rohlfs). London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1894 

House of Lords,” which was published so recently as November Another example of the absence of plausibility in a tale of 
last. But Sir William is not to be charged with undue im- mystery is afforded by this new story by the author of the much- 
petuosity in treating of the origin and history of the Lords discussed “Leavenworth Case.” “Miss Hurd” is a 

Spiritual and temporal. He passes lightly over the purely lady who flies from husband and home, exchanging wealth for 
antiquarian and historical questions connected with the subject, obscurity and poverty. She makes maay such flights, and is 
and devotes himself chiefly to a review of the legislative work of sought for and found, like the sheep that is lost. The imagina- 
the Lords since the first Reform Bill and a vindication of that _ tive reader will be racked by many a subtle and terrible explana 
work from a practical point of view. He does, indeed, refer to tion of this habit of flight in the lady. In the end it is shown 
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mere whim. She dislikes her husband. The hardened 
be a mem holds that all the likes and dislikes of women are 
prc whims, may think that this is sufficient explanation of 
im peculiar humour. Other readers will not be*so easily 
ood It is strange that the husband has complete control 


apres itive wife whenever he discovers her, yet there is no 
-«m in the case. Another odd thing is that these curious 


bypnotwand reunions between a fond husband and a deserting 
rife occur in the United States, where divorce is not imprac- 
table, The “erratiscism,” as it is called, of Miss Hurd is not 
itributable to any kind of insanity. Altogether, the story is 
sade up of crudest improbability, and adorned with queer 
American locutions, such as “a well man” and “to pry open.” 

“The Land of the Dawning.” By Edward H. Conway. London: 

Remington & Co. 

“The Land of the Dawning” consists of some heterogeneous 
chapters about “that vast strange continent in the wide 
Pacific seas” which, being writ small, signifies Australia, Mr. 
Conway gives us a good deal for our money. In one chapter 
he discourses of economics, such as the rabbit pest ; in another 
he recounts a personal adventure; in a third he reviews 
the late Adam Lindsay Gordon’s verses. But why? The 
record of Mr. Conway’s experiences might have interested us 
fhe had pursued it : yet it begins nowhere and ends nowhere, 
and even when it is fitfully present with us is shadowy to read 
as the wandering shades about Cocytus were to behold. Per- 
haps, however, this is to take Mr. Conway's delinquencies too 
snously. We cannot recommend his book, but it is wholly 


inoffensive. 


NOTES. 


THE “Garden Oracle” for 1895, issued from the office of the 
Gardener's Magazine, is a handy year-book for gardeners, 
fuit-growers, florists, and others. It comprises a useful calen 
yith monthly notes on garden operations, descriptive notes on 
new flowers, fruits, and vegetables, a capital section devoted to 
culture and the best varieties of hardy and greenhouse shrubs 
and flowers, and a chapter on insect pests, with illustrations. 
The mean temperatures given in the calendar need some revi- 
sion. The sudden rise of over 10° in the last three days of 
February is the most notable of several similar errors. In the 
list of public parks, which includes open spaces of only two or 
three acres, a place should have been found for the city of Bath 
and its Victoria Park, one of the most interesting of provincial 
to arboriculturists. The statistical information as to 
acreages of orchards, &c., is a useful feature of the book. 


Sir William Marriott contributes to the February number of 
the National Review an able article setting forth the history of 
the Primrose League, and its attitude towards the different poli- 
tical questions of the day. The principles of the League are the 
maintenance of the State Church, the maintenance of the 
estates of the realm, which would not exclude “a genuine and 
real reform of the House of Lords,” and the imperial ascendency 
ofthe British Empire, which is dependent on a strong navy. 
The function of the League, says Sir William Marriott, is to 
educate the masses, so as to wean them from the Radicalism 
that springs from ignorance, and he ends by an appeal to “all 
who have any interest in the welfare of their country” to join 
the Primrose League. “ Its sphere of usefulness is only limited 
a —_ ; with increased funds its educational work could 

extended.” 


To an interesting number of the Positivist Review for Feb- 
maty Mr. Frederic Harrison has contributed the text of his 
annual New Year Address. After a survey of the political situa- 
tion at home and abroad, Mr. Harrison concludes by warning 
us of “a sort of fatty degeneration of the fibre of the brain, 
which “must result from an habit of infinitely subdividing all 
ourknowledge into special and detached groups, and holding 
over insolution the cardinal problems of thought.” He went on 
to say, “ Even in literature, the exaggerated interest in language 
and phrases ends in a new kind of preciosity in which the 
subtlety of form does duty for vigour and lucidity of thought.” 
How true is this of the late Walter Pater, and of many of our 
younger prose-writers. 

“The Englishwoman’s Year-Book” for 1895 (F. Kirby) 
teaches its customary standard of unpretentious usefulness. 
lis excellent preface on “ Women’s Work in 1894” is signed by 
Miss March-Phillipps. 


Among new editions we note Mr. George Howell’s “ Handy- 
Book of the Labour Laws” (Macmillan & Co.) ; vol. ii. of the 
tew form of “ English Men of Letters,” comprising the late Mr. 
Mark Pattison’s “ Milton,” Mr. W. Black’s “ Goldsmith,” and 
Mr. Goldwin Smith’s “Cowper” (Macmillan & Co.) ; “The 
Hillyars and the Burtons,” by Henry Kingsley (Ward, Lock & 
Bowden) ; “My Man Sandy,” by J. B. Salmond (Arbroath : 
Brodie & Salmond) ; Mrs. Ewing’s delightful “Flat Iron for a 
athing,” and Old-Fashioned Fairy Tales” (S.P.C.K.) ; and 
fanous reprints in the “ Penny Pocket Library” of the S.P.C.K., 
Ududing “The Pilot” and “The Spy” of Fenimore Cooper ; 

Prison,” and Captain Mayne Reid’s excellent story for young 
“The Desert Home.” 
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Of all atlases that are really portable, one of the most valuable 
for travelling purposes is Messrs. Philip’s “ Handy Atlas of the 
Counties of ‘Ehgland,” a new and enlarged edition of which has 
just appeared. These maps, forty-seven im number, are con- 
venient in form and admirably printed. There is a full reference- 
index to all the places marked, and among these are all the 
railway stations of England and Wales. 


The “ Phillips Brooks Year-Book,” edited by H. L. S. and 
L. H. S. (Dickinson) is a compilation of extracts from the 
writings of the late Bisho Brooks, arranged in the style of a 
calendar. The passages from the sermons, lectures, and other 
works of this eminent American preacher are of necessity brief, 
as befits a collection of “ daily thoughts,” but they have been 
selected with care and are representative. The extracts from 
Newman, Browning, Miss Christina Rossetti, and others, that 
are added, show not less taste and discrimination. 


“Week by Week,” by Fraser Cornish (Macmillan & Co.), is 
a little book of verse written for every Sunday in the year, 
prefaced in each instance by an extract from the Epistle, Gospel, 
or Collect of the day. In plan the book is somewhat like the 
“Christian Year.” The studied simplicity of Mr. Cornish’s 
verse is altogether opposed to what most hymn-writers consider 
to be poetry. Nor is this the only merit of his unpretentious 
volume. There is a tonic character in the exhortation and 
admonition that characterize the hymns, and the prevailing 
sentiment is thoroughly manly and rousing. 


We have also received a new edition of Professor Alfred 
Newton’s “Zoology” (S.P.C.K.), a manual of elementary science ; 
“Work,” an illustrated journal for mechanics (Cassell & Co.), 
the volume for January—July, 1894 ; “ Studies in Miniature,” by 
“A Titular Vicar” (Digby, Long & Co.), a series of colourless 
sketches ; “ The Great Problem, or Man’s Future Place and 
Work in the Universe,” by J. S. (Elliot Stock) ; “ Air, Water, 
and Disinfectants,” by C. M. Aikman, M.A. (S.P.C.K.), a sound 
and practical manual of health; “The Basis of Municipal 
Reform,” by John T. Emmett (Simpkin & Co.), a pamphlet 
criticizing certain pro ls of the London Municipal Society’s 
recent prospectus ; “The Church Patronage Bill of 1894,” by 
the Rev. Edward Penrose Hathaway, M.A. (Elliot Stock) ; 
“ Charles Kingsley,” an essay (Bristol: Pole & Son); “A Tale 
of Two Curates,” by James Copner, M.A. (Digby, Long & Co.) ; 
“ Verses for Music,” by A. L. Mackechnie (Simpkin & Co.) ; 
“ Midsummer Verses,” by the Rev. G. Bampfield, M.A. (Barnet : 
S. Andrew’s Press) ; “A Sleeping Beauty, and other Tales,” by 
Rowe Lingston (Griffith, Farran & Co.) ; “ Legenda Latina,” a 
Latin reading-book, edited by M. J. F. Brackenbury, M.A. 
(Rivington, Percival & Co.), intended for school use, and selected 
from Livy, Czsar, Sallust, Cicero, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, chiefly, 
with vocabulary ; “A Latin Translation Primer,” by G. B. 
Gardiner, M.A., and A. Gardiner, M.A. (Arnold), a good 

aduated lesson-book for very young boys; “Poems and 

onnets,” by John Swanwick Drennan (Kegan Paul) ; “ Pipings,” 
by J. A. Coupland (Ferries); “Aunt Mai’s Annual,” edited by 
Mrs. Steinthal (Constable & Co.) ; “ Cottage Gardening,” part 26 
(Cassell & Co.) ; “ National Union Gleanings,” No. 18 (Simpkin 
& Co.) ; American Journal of Photography, No. 180; and The 
Pulpit (Digby, Long & Co.) 


SCIENTIFIC NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Model Engine Construction, with Practical Instructions to 
— and Amateurs.” By J. Alexander. Whittaker 
0. 


HERE are many whose hobby is the construction of model- 
engines, and whose grief is that their engines refuse to 
work. For such Mr. Alexander has written a useful little book, 
containing descriptions of the necessary tools and directions how 
to use them, as well as accurate plans and scale-drawings for 
working models of the leading types of fixed, locomotive, and 
marine engines. The first boiler of which the dimensions are 
given is the result of some experiments conducted by Mr. Alex- 
ander himself ; and he guarantees for it a steam pressure of 30 
Ib. per square inch. That should suit the wildest ambition of 
the young engineer ; fortunately directions for a safety valve are 
provided with it. As fuel the author commends the use of spirits 
of wine, solid fuel a yy | a larger draught than can be ob- 
tained in a small boiler. A full account is given of a most con- 
venient hot-air engine, very suitable for working models, as it 
contains no boiler to explode. 


“The Steam-Engine and other Heat Engines.” By J. A. 
Ewing, F.R.S. Cambridge: The University Press. t 


Prof. Ewing has expanded the article he wrote on the steam- 
engine in the “Encyclopedia Britannica” into a University 
text-book, and an excellent text-book is the result. He begins 
by an historical sketch of the history of the steam-engine, de- 
tailing the gradual progress that was made in getting a higher 
and higher working power from the kinetic energy produced 
from the fuel. In the subsequent chapters Prof. Ewing en- 
deavours to bring the theory of thermo-dynamics into relation 
with practical engineering. The less famuliar types of engines 
are described at greater fength, it being supposed that the stu- 
dent can have little difficulty in studying the more common 
forms. Great attention is paid to points often sl over 
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in text-books, such as theoretical discussion of the slide valve 
ond the governor. Altogether this book should have a future 
fore it. 


“What is Heat? A Peep into Nature’s most Hidden Secrets.” 
By Frederick Hovenden. Whittingham & Co. 


Mr. Hovenden is a crank with a high degree of excentricity. 
He believes that life is solely a matter of the “ energy of mole- 
cules.” The two principal factors that cause this energy are, 
he tells us, heat and electricity. Wherefore he has written 
this work, to be followed “if this work makes its mark, by solu- 
tions of the further problems, ‘ What is Electricity ?’ and ‘ What 
is Life?’” He begins this answering of the great riddles of the 
universe by dismissing the method of the physicists as being 
mathematical and therefore metaphysical. So far as we can 
understand his conception, it is thes the universe consists of 
definite material units which he calls “atoms” but which are 
not the hypothetical atoms of the chemist, and of an all-pervad- 
ing incompressible fluid called “ ether,” which, again, is not the 
hypothetical ether of the physicists. He endeavours to corre- 
late the expansion and contraction of solids, liquids, and gases 
in relation to changes of temperature with an inflow and out- 
flow of ether from the molecules. Unfortunately Mr. Hovenden 
does not appreciate the difficulties of the theoretical questions he 
attacks with so light a heart. 


“ Horse-Breeding for Farmers.” By A. E. Pease. Macmillan 
& Co. 1894. 


Mr. Pease is convinced that farmers may mitigate their hard 
lot by horse-breeding, and he has written this capital little book 
to show how his suggestion may be put in practice. We are 
pleased to notice that the beginning and the end of his injunc- 
tions are an insisting on the necessity for selection. It was by 
careful and continuous selection, with a definite object in view, 
that the great breeds of the world were originated and have been 
maintained. Mr. Pease rightly is severe on the common prac- 
tice of paying a large sum for the stallion, but using the most 
commonplace working mare. He gives an excellent account of 
the breeds that farmers may turn their attention to with profit, 
and he supplies useful tables of the cost and reward of the 
pursuit. 


“Diseases of the Ear.” By A, Marmaduke Sheild, M.B. 
(Cantab.), F.R.C.S. Cassell & Co. 

Mr. Marmaduke Sheild’s little book is designed as a handy 
guide for students and practitioners, rather than as an elaborate 
treatise on aural surgery. The leading forms of aural disease 
and the methods of their treatment are explained succinctly and 
clearly. Aural complaints require, in nearly every case, the care 
of the specialist, but it is important that general practitioners 
should have a guide to help them in deciding where a specialist 
is required. 

We have also received from Cassell & Co., “ Cottage Garden- 
ing for 1894,” and the “ Elements of Surgical Pathology,” a fourth 

ition of Dr. Pepper’s well known text-book ; from Macmillan 
& Co., “The Elementary Properties of the Elliptic Functions,” 
by A. C. Dixon, M.A., and “ An Introduction to the ba | of 
Electricity,” by L. Cumming, M.A. (fourth edition); from 
Whittaker & Co., the seventh edition of Sir David Solomon’s 
“Electric Light Installations ” ; from Taylor & Francis, “ A Few 
Chapters in Astromony,” by C. Kennedy, M.A. ; from W. and R. 
Chambers, “ Organic Chemistry,” Part II., by W. H. Perkin, 
F.R.S., and F. S. Kipping, D.Sc. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


DurcH novels have lately been making a certain success 

in London, and Messrs. Wells Gardner, Darton & Co. 
announce an English translation of “A Young Wife’s Ordeal,” 
by Johanna von Wonde, a well-known Dutch authoress. 


Mr. Edwin Arnold will publish, early in March, a novel 
entitled “ Ormisdal,” by the Earl of Dunmore, whose recent 
work on the Pamirs attracted some attention. The scene of the 
novel is laid partly in Scotland and partly in Egypt, two countries 
with which the author is equally familiar. 


Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co., have in active preparation a book 
of “ Drawing-room Duologues and Scenes from Jane Austen’s 
Novels,” suitable for private performance. Mrs. H. M. 
Dowson (Rossini Filippi), of Oxford, has adapted and arranged 
the scenes from “ Northanger Abbey,” “Sense and Sensibility,” 
“Emma,” and “ Pride and Prejudice” ; and Miss Fletcher con- 
tributes drawings illustrative of the costume of the period. The 
book will be produced in a similar style to the same firm’s edition 
of the novels of Jane Austen. 


A work on “ Mussel Culture and the Bait Supply with reference 
more especially to Scotland,” by Mr.W. L. Calderwood,F.R.S.E., 
will be published next week by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. Mr. 
Calderwood thinks that a systematic cultivation of our foreshores 
must be attempted before long, and that, on this account, a ser- 
vice may be rendered by the publication of a manual dealing 
with the natural history of the mussel, the practical aspects of 
its culture, and the legal questions bearing on the ownership and 
leasing of shell-fish scalps. 


Messrs. Cassell & Company will shortl 
King's Diary,” by Mr. Percy 
I 


ublish a new work 
ite, author of “ Mr. 


Bailey-Martin.” It will be issued in a form i 


and will be followed by other works produced in a simile et 
Mr. Max Pemberton is, we understand, to undertake the mate, 
and editing of this new departure in pocket editions, Selig 

Next week Messrs. Macmillan and Co. will issue a new ai 
of Prof. Silvanus Thompson’s “ Elementary Lessons oq 
tricity and Magnetism.” The work has been almost what 
written, and many new illustrations have been added. Items” 
among other new matter, a discussion of the modern wis 
machine, the dynamo, the alternator, the transformer and 
alternate-current motor, including the newest types now com; 
into use. The last chapter, which is wholly new, is on dest 
waves, and deals with the theory of Maxwell and the recent 
periments of Hertz, Lodge, and others, down to those of Bier 
which were described only in September last. 


A work containing “ Studies in Social Character and ’ 
will be published shortly by Messrs. Macmillan & Co, ff wl 
deal with many of the questions which are now being agitang 
by social reformers. It is being edited by M. B. Bosangue, 
with whom as contributors are associated Mr. C. §, 
secretary to the Charity Organization Society, Mrs, MacCallay, 
and Miss H. Dendy. 


Messrs. Macmillan will also shortly pee “ Select P 
from Ancient Writers, illustrative of the History of Greg 
Sculpture,” by M. H. Stuart Jones, Fellow of Trinity 
Oxford. The author begins with ancient opinions about i} 
beginnings of Greek sculpture. He then passes to the recog 
of archaic and transitional sculpture, the age of Pheidias ang 
Polykleitos, and sculpture in the fourth century BC, Th 
schools of Pergamon and Rhodes are dealt with ing 
appendix. 


“The Reminiscences of the Dean of Salisbury” will be pb. 
lished next week by Mr. Edwin Arnold. Dean Boyle's fathe 
was Lord Justice-General of Scotland, and was a close friend g 
Sir Walter Scott, Professor Wilson, Jeffrey, Dean Ramsay, fy, 
Chalmers, and other members of the Edinburgh literary sociey 
of the time, of whom—as well as of his own contemporary 
Thackeray, Dean Stanley, &c.—Dean Boyle tells many inter. 
ing anecdotes. 

The next volumes of the “ Heroes of the Nations” series, 
lished by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, will be “ Julian, og 
sopher and Emperor,” by Alice Gardner, of Newnham Colley, 
Cambridge; “Louis XIV., and the Zenith of the Freng 
Monarchy,” by Arthur Hassall, of Christ College, Oxford; 
“Charles XII., with Sweden as a Continental Power,” by W, 
Nisbet Bain ; and “ Lorenzo de Medici,” by Edward Armstrong 
of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communication. 
He must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence wit 
writers of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SATURDAY REVIEW should kt 
addressed to Messrs. R. ANDERSON & Co., 14 COCKSPUR STREET; 
to the PUBLISHING OFFICE, 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND; 
or to the City 18 FincH Lang, Lonpon, EC 4 
printed Scale of Charges may be obtained on application. 

Copies of the SATURDAY Review Bill of Contents will be forwaridd 
every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any newsagent in Tam 
or Country, on application to the Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL 


Mr. FREDERICK LITCHFIELD having pur. 
chased the Premises, Stock, and Goodwill of 
the late Mr. George Sinclair, he will shortly 
transfer his business from 


HANWAY STREET to 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE. 


To minimise the Loss by Damage in th 
Removal of the Large and Valuable Stock 
Prices will be greatly reduced for a few days 
to clear a portion of the contents of the 
Hanway Street Showrooms, 

28 & 30 HANWAY STREET, 

OXFORD STREET, LONDON: 
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“LAN 
33 | FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS. 
’ G.B. FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 


onda OF THE PROPRIETORS: 
Tecent 


GEORGE BACK & CO., 
DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE. 


ie“ ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 
BELFAST, 

Calg 


ISH CAMBRIC POCKET 


Cidias Telegrams : K ROH EFS 
“Linen, Be ox HAND E | 
i ies’ i 
Gents’ ” ” 3S. 3d. 
Fish Napkins, 6d. doz. Dinner 
IRISH DAMASK Napkins, ¢s°6d. per doz. Table clothe, yds. 
ds. by » §8. 6d. each. 
itchen Table Cloths, rr¢d. each. S 


Huckaback Towels, 4s. 6d. per doz. F 
Linen Pillow Cases, from 1s. 2$d. each. 


TABLE AND HOUSE LINEN, 


Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, &c., Woven and Embroidered. 


RISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS, SHIRTS. 


@.11d. per doz. Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from ss. r1d. per di 


Collars for Ladies and Children, 3-fold, from 3s. 6d. per doz. Gents’ 4-fold- 


SUN 
LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


LONDON. (Established 1810.) 


NEW ESTATE DUTIES. 


Cla ne Society is now prepared to issue Policies containing the following 


PAYMENT OF POLICY MONEYS 


PROBATE OR GRANT OF LETTERS OF 
ADMINISTRATION. 


‘For the purpose of providing a fund for the payment of the Estate 
Duties under the Act, the Societ so requested by the 
legal personal representative of the assured entitled to receive the Policy 
moneys upon grant of Probate or Letters of Administration, will (after 
proof of the death of the assured and of Title as above provided, and upon 
the deposit with and charge to them of the above policy in accordance with 
their regulations) either pay so much of the sum assured, not exceeding 
nine-tenths thereof, as shall be sufficient for the payment of such Duties to 
such >) = aperee representative, or at his option pay the whole or so much 
of the Policy moneys as shall be required the duties aforesaid to the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue or other the persons entitled to receive 
the same under the said Act or any other Statute.” 


The undertaking to pay before the grant of Probate either 


DIRECT TO THE LEGAL PERSONAL 

REPRESENTATIVE or to the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
has not hitherto been offered to the public, and it is expected that this new 
departure will be much appreciated when it is remembered that at present 
Executors are very frequently compelled to place themselves under an 
obligation to Bankers and others to provide the Estate Duty required to be 
paid before the grant of the Probate. 


For Prospectus and Full Particulars write to the SECRETARY, 


SUN LIFE OFFICE, 


by W, Matchless Shirts best quality Longcloth, with finest linen Fronts and 

mabe Good 43 NSW, 63 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
— With Best Materials in Neckbands, Cuffs, and Fronts, from 14s. the half-dozen. 
wom SAMPLES AND ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS POST FREE. E R A R D ESTABLISHED 1780. 
ROBINSON & CLEAYER, ABSOLUTELY 
pas, WD by Special Appointment to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany, IN USE IN R Oo Yy A L WITHOUT RIVAL, 
BELFAST. ALL THE ROYAL PALACES. I A N Ss. 
EC. 4 

NEW MODEL, 1895. 

BREAKFAST—SUPPER. COTTAGE OBLIQUE, Height 4f., Width 4ft. 

in Tow 72 Guineas, Net Cash, £54. 

j In Polished Rosewood, New Parquet Rosewood, or Blackwood. 
=[EPPS’S COC OA. &P.ERARD, pusoronre 48 Git, Marlborough St., London, W. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 

L. MEDOC—VIN ORDINAIRE. 52° 


CRAMER’S PIANOS. 


Latest Improvements from £21 net. 


CRAMER'S 


pur. 
FOR PIANOS by Bechstein, Broadwood, Collard, Ibach, Erard, 
Bluthner, Steinway, &c., in stock, Futtest Discounts, 
ill of PIANOS or on our Hire System. 
SECOND-HAND PIANOS by all returned from 
hire, now specially offered from £15. Send for Price Lists, 


CRAMER'S, 199 and 201 REGENT STREET, W., and 
46-40 MOORGATE STREET, E.C., LONDON. 


ML MAKERS 
VINOLIA SOAP 


DOES NOT TOUCH UP THE SKIN. 
Price 4d., 6d., 8d., 10d., and 2s. 6d. per Tablet. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANOFORTES 


which give to them distinct advantages, viz. 
RFECT MATERIALS. PERFECT ADJUSTMENT. 
PERFECT INVENTIONS. PERFECT FINISH. il Se 
PERFECT CONSTRUCTION. PERFECT ACTION. 
PERFECT SENSIBILITY of TOUCH and TONE. 
q Legion of Honour. Numerous Gold Medals. 
COHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
Makers to T.R.H. the PRINCE and PRINCESS of WALES, 
18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, w. 


Lists free of the leading Music Sellers. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine 
or for using with or without water. The quality will 138. 7s. 6d. 
be found equal to wine usually sold at much higher 
Prices. 


DINNER CLARET.—ST. ESTEPHE. 
Superior DINNER WINE, old in bottle. We can 
strongly recommend this wine. On comparison it 16s. 9s, 
will be found equal to wine offered at much higher 
prices by the small foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England. 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, and old 


in bottle, at 22s,, 26s., 30s., 36s,., 42s, per dozen. 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, below the present 
wholesale price in Bordeaux, including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 
1874, 1875, 1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early imported by 
ourselves. 


« PRICES INCLUDE BOTTLES. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
LIVERPOOL: 
CENTRAL BUILDINGS, NORTH JOHN STREETJ 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. - 
I 
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An Excellent Medium Mild CIGAR, 
of Exquisite Flavour and Aroma. 


DINDIGUL 


BEWLAY & C0., Ltd., 49 & 74 Strand, W.C., & 143 Cheapside, B.C. 


TOBACCONISTS TO THE ROYAL FAMILY. Established 1780. 
COFFEE PLANTING IN MYSORE. 


OPENINGS FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 
Son of an E Clergyman, with over sixteen years’ experience, who 
holds extensive Coff on the Rangan Hills, near Cha V. 
Third Month for ONE. PUPIL. Terms fer one yea ne. 
Pi £200, payable in advance (éss0 if f if from an 1 training college). 
rences aoe and required. 
way to HENRY F. Esq., Chislehurst, Kent ; orto Messrs. 


FLOR 


altt G. A. SALA writes: 


paren La & 


AMUSEMENTS. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL.—Sir AUGUS- 


INSURANCE, 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS, 


IMPERIAL InsuRANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, FIRE. 
Est. 1803.—r OLD BROAD ST., E.C. ; and 22 PALL MALL, Sp 
a Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, Total Funds, 
E. COZENS SMITH, 


THE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
ESTABLISHED 1831. 


Head Office: 26 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS, £3,612,821. 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE AT LOWEST COST, 
Rates for the INSURANCE of £100, under the Immediate Bonus Pig, 


Sir N me pick WHIT 

full Daily Papers. “Box from 10 a.m., all day AGES... 2 80 
OVAL PRINCESS THEATRE.—Sir AUGUSTUS Annual 

Ro ir DExey | Premium £1 12 0/ £1 18 8| £2 12 #3 1510) 25 493 


Evening, at 
WINNER" by ‘Sir Augustus Harris, Raleigh h, and 
Office open "from 10 a. m., allday. For full particulars see —— 


CRYSTAL PALACE.—BLUE BEARD.—DAILY at 3. 

EVENING THURSDAY and SATURDAY, at 7.30. 
All previous Pantomimes eclipsed. rand artistic triumph. Invented and pro- 
duced by Oscar Barrett. Witnes by Freely pom um Seats, 2s. 6d., 
3s. 6d., 5s. ; Unnumbered Seats, 1s. and 1s. 6d. 


NIAGARA HALL, St. James’s Park Station. 


AND GREATEST TY. 


a.m, to p.m., to 6. tO 
The most in ‘London. St. Park Station. 


S?: JAMES’S.—Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER, Sole 
Lessee and Manager. LAST THREE NIGHTS of GUY DOMVILLE, a 
enry James. EVERY EVENING at 9. Preceded at 8.20 
bya Conedy in One Act by Julian Field, entitled TOO HAPPY BY HALF. A 

LAY IN THREE ACTS, by OSCAR Rdg on will shortly be produced. Box 
Office (Mr. Arnold) open Daily 10 till Ps. Seats booked ed by letter, telegram, or tele- 
phone (3903). ST. JAMES’S THEATRE 


‘T8=! HOTEL TARIFF BUREAU, 96 Regent St., W., 


the TARIFF CARDS of most “ the Hotels in land, 
on application without obligation of an principal Eng 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ROYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPER'S HILL, STAINES. 

The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an ENGINEER for employment 
in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY STUDENTS will be admitted 
in September, 1895. The Secretary of State will offer them for competition Twelve 
Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works ent, and Three 
Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the Telegraph Department.—For 
particulars apply to the SeckETARy, at the College. 


ROSSALL SCHOOL.—By Examination held at Rossall, 
and at Oxford, April 2nd, 3rd, 4th, about —— Scholars will be Elected, 
Lady Day.—Apply, HEAD-MaSTER, 


Play in Acts by 


Riviera, 


Seniors under 15, Juniors under 14, on 
Rossa, FLEETWOOD. 


(CLIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMA- 
year, ‘which may a special fund to of 
from the Heap Master, or Secretary, the College, 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
NAPLES, SUEZ, and COLOMBO. 


F. GREEN & CO Head Offices : 
Managers: {An oo ANDERSON &CO.} Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


For passage apply to the ry. firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, &e or to 
the B: Ones, 16 Cockspur or divest, Chasing Cross, S 


PLEASURE CRUISE TO PALESTINE, EGYPT, ke. 


The ORIENT Company will desp “GAR RON 
from London, 20th February, for a 56 days’ visiting 
tor MALT = Damascus), HAIFA, (for 
A (for » MALTA, ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, arri Plymouth, 
36th April, and London, 17th April. 4 
The “ LUSITANIA,” 3877 tons r, will leave London, Cruise, 
visiting GIBRALTAR, MALAGA, KATAKOLO, Bama (for 
Athens), yy SMYRNA, CONSTANTINOPLE, SANTORIN, MALTA, ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, 

aa at Ph 12th May, and London, 13th May. 

Other Cruises filo. String Band, Electric Light, Electric Bells, Hot and Cold Baths, 


ILLA 


High-Class 
F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : Fenchurch 
Managers: { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. } Fenchure 
For Avenue, London, E.C., or to the Wes 
1 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES ON UNUSUALLY FAVOURABLE TERMS, 


Write for the New Prospectus to the Head Office, or to the 
London Office: 69 KING WILLIAM ST., CITY, E.c, 


Manacer: T. B. Spracue,M.A., LL.D. Secretary: W. T. Cray, FLA 
S UN INSURANCE OFFICE, 
(EERE). — 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. (Founnep rma, 
60 3 332 Oxford Street ; 40 Chancery Lane. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
Sum Insured in 1893, £395,854,440. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS. « « £20,000,000, 


‘THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA (Incorporated by 


Royal 1835), 4 Threadneedle Street, London. Paid-up Capital, £1,600om; 
Reserve a eserve Liz ability of Proprietors under the Charter, £1 600,000, 
LETTERS OF "CREDIT and Drafts issued on any of the numerous branches of the Bask 
t hout Australia and New Zealand. BILLS negotiated or sent for collection, TELEGRA 
PHIC TRANSFERS made. DEPOSITS received in London at interest for fixed periode 
terms which may be ascertained on application. PRIDEAUX SELBY, Secretary. 


BRITISH WORKMAN’S 


The number of new received oo the 
half-year ending 31 Oct. 1894, was 169,232. 
income thereon, £99,660. Funds 


and GENERAL, 
ASSURANCE CO0., Ltd. London (City) Offic 
WEST ST., FINSBURY PAVEMENT, 
Industrial and Ordinary "Chief Offices— 
Life Assurance. BROAD ST. CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 


NATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, 


HAM COMMON, RICHMOND, SURREY. 
OrricE: 12 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Patrons. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF ALBANY. 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF TECK. 


The object of this Charity is to receive ag wo Girls from Seven 
Twelve Years of Age, without distinction as to Religion, into a “ Home" 
where they can obtain a plain English Education, a practical instruction 
in the Kitchen, House, and Laundry, to fit them for all Household Duties 
and are taught to cut out, make, and mend their own clothes. Over 6 
have thus been more or less provided for. There are now nearly 100 @ 
the books. The Building affords ample room for 50 more, but for want d 
funds they cannot be received. 

Children are admitted by election, on payment till elected, on purchas, 
on presentation, subject to the life of the donor. 

A Cot for all time may be had for £450. 

The Charity is in 

URGENT NEED OF ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS AND 
DONATIONS. 

Donations, Subscriptions, and Bequests are earnestly solicited, and wil 
be gratefully received by Messrs. HERRIES & Co., Bankers, 16 St. James 
Street, and by the SECRETARY, at the Offices, 12 Pall Mali, S.W., whet 
all communications should be addressed. 

WEMYSS, Chairman. 
E. EVANS CRONK, Secretary. 
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2 February, 1895. 


The Saturday Review. 


— 


The LIST FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS will CLOSE for the COUNTRY at Twelve Noon This Day, SATURDAY. 


THE WEST AUSTRALIAN EXPLORING AND FINANCE CORPORATION (LIMITED) INVITE 
SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE FOLLOWING ISSUE: 


MAI 


NLAND CONSOLS, Lyrp. 


Murchison Goldfields, Western Australia. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1890, 


CAPIT. 


per share, 3rd June, 
the West Aust inal 
on Saturday, 2nd February, 1895. Priorit 
Corporation (Limited), and the remaining 


DIRECTORS. 
RD SPENSLEY (formerly Solicitor-General of Victoria, Aus- 
Toe OW AT Gardens West, South Kensington, S.W., Chairman. 
LAS, of Hawick and Tibbers (late of Perth, Western Australia), 18 


Lord S.W. 
Lieut.-Col. EDMUND C. CRADOCK-HARTOPP, Copsewood, Walton-on-the- 
Hill, Epsom. 
WALTER J. R EGG, Esq. (Director, Commercial Union Assurance Company, 
Limited, Western Board), Stroud. 
A. THOMPSON, Esq. (representing West Australian Exploring 
Corporation, Limited), s4 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
—Lonpon: PRESCOTT, DIMSDALE, CAVE, TUGWELL & 


a CO. (Limited), so Cornhill, E.C. Austratia: THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA (Limited), Pertu, and othet Branches in WESTERN Aus- 
TRALIA. 

grokers :—Messrs. HAGGARD, HALE & PIXLEY, 25 Austin Friars, E.C. 
and Messrs. HARDIE & TURNBULL, 42 George Street, 
Edinburgh. 


Solicitors.— Messrs. BURN & BERRIDGE, 11 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
Consulting Engineer in Western Australia.—CHARLES KAUFMAN, 
Esq., M.E., St. George's Terrace, Perth. 
—Messrs. MONKHOUSE, GODDARD & CO., 
kgs tem.)—B. O. C. ORLEBAR, E Old 
Seeretary (pre m. » Esq., 54 


29 St. Swithin's 


PROSPECTUS. 


is ny has been formed for the purpose of acquiring and working five 
geeks Lawes, now known as the Mainland Consolidated, situate on the bor- 
ders of Lake Austin, about 16 miles to the south-east of Cue, in the Murchison Gold- 
fields, Western Australia. The property includes the five leases known as the 
Mainland, Last Chance, Daly's, and the two Central Blocks, numbered respectively 
113, 130, 174, 132, and 133, and comprises an area of 37 acres, or thereabouts, includ- 
ing one acre mill site. he leases all adjoin, and, according to the report of Mr. 
Kaufman, M.E., hereafter referred to, extend for over 3000 feet on the line 
f. 
ot H. S. Ainsworth, the manager of the Mainland Consolidated Gold Mines, in 
his report thereon submitted by the vendors to the West Australian Exploring and 
inance Corporation (Limited), states thet he considers this the richest property on 
the Murchison Goldfields, and that it will huld its own and compare favourably with 
any mine in Western Australia. : 

In regard to the Mainland Lease, Block No. 113, Mr. Ainsworth, amongst other 
things, reports : ‘‘ This block comprises an area of nine acres, and is situated on the 
western end of the Mainland Range, and adjoins Daly's Lease, out of which some 
ryoo ounces of gold have been won. It has three shafts sunk to a depth respectively 
dohn. 40 feet, and the present one, nowjworking 30 feet, and good gold is being 
obtained from each. There are also two levels, one at a depth of 20 feet, and the 
other at 50 feet, the one at twenty feet having — immense returns, as much as 
yoo ounces taken from a square foot of stone. The 50 feet level cuts the reef, which 
shows gold freely. This level has produced as much as 27 ounces to the bucket, and 
the last dollying was 40 ounces for about 50 lb. of stone. Altogether thisjlease has 
yielded by dolly process about 1400 ounces, and the tailings therefrom, resting 
qo lb. treated by the assayer, yielded 70 ounces, or an ounce to the pound. This gol 
obtained the high price of £4 0s. od. per ounce. , 

“1 estimate the quantity of stone in sight ready for stoping to be fully 20co tons, 
which has proved by the following crushings to average five ounces to the ton. No. 
1, lotons, 52 ounces. No. 2, 11 tons, 777-0 ounces. Lately we have been taking 
some very rich stone from the 30-feet shaft, and estimated to yield 1000 ounces to 
the ton, thus proving the continuance of the reef and its rich deposits. The iron- 
sone is another feature of the richness of this property, extraordinary results having 
been obtained from the stone, which seems to extend to a d le thick on 
the footwall ; the slate also on the footwall in some cases assaying 10 ounces to the 


ton. 

“The reef, so far as has been worked, shows a uniform thickness of about two 
feet, nearly vertical, and treading N.E. by S.W., proving it to be a true fissure lode, 
Vhe lode formation averages a thickness of four feet, and is easily worked, no explo- 
sives being required, as the country consists of decomposed diorite for the hanging 
wall, and clay, slate and iron footwall. Water level is about 48 feet, and the gol 
obtained from below water level, in Daly's lease, the adjoining claim, is far richer 
and coarser in nature than any obtained above, proving that the reef will carry 
superior gold below the water. Wood for furnaces is very ge 

In regard to the Last Chance Lease, Block No. 130, Mr. Ainsworth, amon 
other things, reports: ‘‘ This lease comprises six acres. There are five ts on thi 
lease, the deepest being 55 feet, where the reef was recently struck, showing splendid 
gold. There are, at present, three levels on this property and the fourth in course of 
opening, the total length driven in the three levels being respectively 200 feet. At 
the north end the en shows eight feet of solid stone in this level and known as 
No.1. No. 2 is driven for a distance of 120 feet, in which three shoots of gold were 
cut. No. 3 is at the 50 feet level, and has proved extremely rich, being driven a 
distance of 130 feet. “As much as 1000 ounces have been won from this level while 
cutting through one shoot of gold. This gives an underly of backs ready for stoping 
or some 120 feet estimated to contain 7000 tons of stone, which I estimate will yield a 
teturn of five ounces to the ton, and in another month this will be increased to be- 
tween 8000 and gooo tons, or a matter of 45,000 ounces ready for milling. 

“The results of this block have been F pengennony as the following yields will 
show: No. 1. One bucket of stone yielded 127 ounces. No. 2. One bucket of stone 
way 168 ounces. No. 3. Two buckets of stone yielded 227 ounces. No. 4. One 

of stone yielded 126 ounces. No. 5. One bucket of stone yielded 27 ounces. 
No. 6. Two buckets of stone yielded 454 ounces. No. Ni; 8 Ib. of stone yielded 
+) ounces. Crushings from this lease are as follows: No. 1. 6 tons, 64 ounces. 
0. 2. 7 tons, 266 ounces. No. 3. 12 tons, 132 ounces. Altogether the quantity of 
stone dollied from this block has realised the handsome yield 500 ounce.. 
There is in connection with the above properties a dung tend four-and-a-half 
¢wt. stamp battery, driven by a Roby 4-h.p. portable engine, all new and in thorough 
z order, and battery house built of iron. This battery standson an area of one 
acre, held as a machine area, under registration. The capabilities of the battery are 


2% tons per week.” 

In regard to the ay! Lease, Block No. 114, and the two Central Leases, Blocks 
Nos. 132 and 133, Mr. Charles Kaufman, M.E. (in a report hereinafter referred to), 
Mates that the Daly property covers an area of nine acres, and is now being work: 
oa a branch of the main lode, which contains rich chutes of ore, the shaft on the 

¢ of the vein being 70 feet deep. The Central Blocks (lying between Daly's and 
hance ) cover an area of 12 acres, the main shaft being down 


— and an incline 70 feet. The width ofthe reef is here 2 feet, gold being visible 


te eye in several Chance Mine the lode is 


in the direction of the 


places. At the bottom of the Last 
Central Blocks. 


‘AL, £150,000, in 150,000 ORDINARY SHARES of £1 each, which are now offered for PUBLIC 
SUBSCRIPTION at par. Payable 2s. 6d. per share on application, 7s. 6d. per sha : \ 

1895. The entire cash capital required by the Company (including £25,000 working capital) having been guara 
ralian Exploring and Finance Corporation (Limited), and other a parties, the Directors will proceed to allotment 
of allotment will be giver. to shareho 

will be allotted to other applicants pro rata. 


share on allotment, 5s. per share 2nd April, 1895, and 
nteed 


ders in the West Australian Exploring and Finance 


Mr. H. Lancaster Hobbs, M.E., who made an ive and ind dent exami- 
nation of the Murchison district for other parties, in a report for the West Australian 
Exploring and Finance Corporation (Limited), amongst other things, states in regard 
to the Last Chance Lease: ‘‘ The lode in this property varies much in size, and I 
averaged it at 2} feet to 3 feetin width. The rich shoot of ore, from which the owners 
have extracted so much gold, runs diagonally, striking S.W., and carries very coarse 
gold. ‘his was the richest piece of nd I saw on the Murchison Fields. There 
can be no doubt that this reef extends into the Daly Lease, they having also rich 
chutes of ore similar to the Last Chance, the country rock and general appearances 
being identical. The reef continues into the Mainland Lease, where I est mated its 
width to be 3 feet. The reef running from the Last Chance to the Mainland (the 
entire extent of the property) is a good strong reef with a well-marked outcrop, 
prospecting well its whole length, and from its general appearance and the nature of 
the c untry rock in which it is found, I should judge wend rove to make in depth, 
Not es into ideration the ph lly rich pay chute that has been met 

culated the main body of the reef would oA 2 oz. of gold per ton. 


with, I ca The 
cost cs in the Mainland District would be from 1 oz. to 20 dwt. per ton of 
ore, so that a jarge margin for profit would accrue from working this reef.” 


The Hor. William Clarke, J.P., formerly Minister of Ju-tice of New South 
Wales, in a letter calling attention to this property, wrote: “I have visited the 
Yilgarn (Coolgardie) and Murchison Goldfields of Western Australia, and have 

n almost to every mine in those localities, There is no doubt that these goldfields 
will be permanent, and that there are wonderful surprises in store in the future. In 
my estimation, and in the we of the best mining experts on the Murchison, this 
property (Mainland Consolidated) is one of the best, if not the best, on the goldfields.” 

ord Douglas, of Hawick and Tibbers (late of Perth, Western Australia), in a recent 
“In Western Australia there is a general consensus of opinion that 
Consolidated is one of the best properties on the entire goldfields now 


letter, writes: 
the Mainland 
to the front.” 

Mr. Charles Kaufman, M.E., who was specially instructed to examine and report 
on all the above Leases for the West Australian Exploring and Finance Corpor- 
ation (Limited), in a very lengthy cable report, dated gth January, 1895, in describ- 
ing the extent of the developments on the several properties, among other things, 
states: “ The vein (Last Chance Lease) contains many chutes and chimneys of ore 

ng in width from 160 inches to 4 feet. A rich chute of ore in the face of the drift 
at the lowest level averages about 1000 ounces of gold per ton. The ore from the 
workings (Mainland Lease) has produced £9000. Daly's Lease has produced £9600, 
notwithstanding the imperfect means of working. enty of water to be obtained 
sinking.” He concludes as follows : ‘‘ Rich chutes of ore and chimneys of extra- 
ordinary richness have not been taken into consideration in an average sample 
(Mainland Consolidated), At a very low estimate leases will average between 2 and 
— of gold per ton. I consider it a most valuable property, with a great future 

ore it. 

Having regard to the valuable leases to be acquired by this company, their great 
extent on the line of reef, the small capital of the company in proportion to the value 
of — = rty to be taken over, and the general consensus of opinion in Western 
Australia (as set forth in the letter of Lord Douglas) that this is one of the best 
properties on the goldfields, the directors feel justified in expressing their confidence 
that handsome dividends will accrue to the shareholders as soon as the property is 
equipped with an appropriate 2 of crushing and milling machinery, which it is 
their intention to erect forthwith. ‘ 

The purchase price of the property has been fixed by the West Australian 
Exploring and Finance Corporation (Limited), who are the vendors and promoters 
of the company, at £125,000, —— as to £75,000 in cash, and as to £50,000 in 
cash of shares, or partly in cash and partly in shares, £25,000 will be provided for 
working capital. The vendors have agreed to pay all the expenses of forming and 
establishing the company up to allotment other than the legal expenses of and 
incidental to the registration of the company and the conveyance of its property. 

The only contract entered into aie company is an agreement dated the 28th 
day of January, 1895, and made between the West Australian Exploring and 
Finance Corporation (Limited), of the one part, and Charles Lloyd, as trustee for 
this company, of the other part, providing for the purchase of the above-mentioned 
leases. Agreements have been entered into with third parties, to noae of which the 
company is a party, and applicants or shares will b: deemed to have notice of the 
contents of these, and to have waived their right (if any) to particulars thereof, 
whether under Section 38 of the Companies Act, 1867, or otherwise. The above- 
mentioned agreement, original reports, and the memorandum and articles of associ- 
ation can be inspected at the offices of the ~v -y *s solicitors. 

Applications or shares should be made on the | be enclosed in the prospectus, 
and sent with the required deposit to the bankers of the company. If the number of 
shares applied for by any applicant be not alloted, the surplus of the amount paid 
on deposit will be appropriated towards the amount due on allotment, and, where no 
allotment is made, the deposit will be returned in full. Prospectuses and applica- 
tion forms may be obtained at the offices of the company, and also of the bankers 
and brokers. 

London, 28th January, 1895. 

Written applications for shares will be received if made in the following form :— 

To the DIRECTORS of the MAINLAND CONSOLS (Limited). 

Gentlemen,—Having paid to your bankers, Messrs. Prescott, Dimsdale, Cave, 
Tugwell, and Co. (Limited), 50 Cornhill, London, E.C., to the account of the 
Mainland Consols (Limited) the sum of £ , being a deposit of 2s. 6d. per share 
on Ordinary shares of £1 each in the above-named company, I request you to 
allot me that number of shares, and I agree to accept and pay for the same or any 
less number, upon the terms of the prospectus dated the day of January, 1895, 
to the articles of ci x the pany, ane to waive 
any objection on the grow non-compliance in prospectus with Section 
of the Companies Act, 1867, or otherwise. * 

Ordinary si 


MAINLAND CONSOLS, LTD. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE AUSTRALIAN PRESS. 

“ Day Dawn, Murchison, W.A., 31st December, 1894.—The Mainland group of 
mines on this goldfield, which includes the five blocks known as the Mainland Reef, 
the Last Chance, Daly's, and the two Central Blocks, and comprises a total acreage 
of 36 acres, has been secured by the local agents of the West Australian Exploring 
and Finance Corporation of Leadse. This is regarded here as the most important 
amalgamation of mining interests yet effected on the goldfizld. In the b ‘ttom of the 
main shaft of the Last Chance a streak of golden stone has been struck from 15 in. to 
20 in. wide, the yield from a trial crushing showing a return of 1,090 oz. to the ton, 
The reef is so easily worked that a single miner could take out several tons of quartz 
of this rich description in the course of a day. The possibilities of this group are 
considered to be immense under a ag and systematic scheme of 
working.” —Daiziel Cable, in Financial Times, January 2, 1895. 
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The Saturday Review. 


The Great Northern and City 
Railway Company, 


Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament. 


SHARE CAPITAL, £1,500,000, in 150,000 Shares of £10 each. 


ISSUE of £1,000,000, payable as follows :—1os. on Application; £1 10s. 
on Allotment ; the balance in calls not exceeding £2 at intervals of not 
less than three months. Interest at 3 per cent. per annum will be paid 
during construction, as authorized by Parliament. 


The Great Northern Railway Company, besides constructing at its own 
cost so much of the Railway as lies north of Drayton Park, also guaran- 
tees to this Company, in connection with through traffic only, minimum 
payments and rentals, together amounting to about £30,000 per annum, 
for one-fourth of the train service and other accommodation. This sum 
is equivalent to £2 per cent. per annum upon the whole Share Capital. 


DIRECTORS. 


The Right Hon, the EARL OF LAUDERDALE, Thirlestane Castle, 
Lauder, N.B. (Deputy-Governor of the National Bank of Scotland), 
Chairman. 

MAURICE OTHO FITZGERALD, Esq., 130 Mount Street, W. 
(Director of the National Provincial Bank of England, Limited). 

LESLEY CHARLES PROBYN, Esq., 79 Onslow Square, S. W. (Director 
of the Great Northern Railway Company). 

REGINALD WIGRAM, Esq., Oakfield, Kirkstall, Leeds (Director of the 
Great Northern Railway Company). 


Colonel ROBERT WILLIAMS, 20 Birchin Lane, E.C. (Director of 
Williams Deacon and Manchester and Salford Bank, and of the London 
and South-Western Railway Company). 


BANKERS. 


National Provincial Bank of England, Limited, 112 Bishopsgate Street 
Within, E.C., and its Branches, 
Williams Deacon and Manchester and Salford Bank, 20 Birchin Lane, 
E.C., and its Branches. 
ENGINEERS. 


Sir Douglas Fox and Francis Fox, Esq., MM. Inst.C.E., 28 Victoria Street, 
‘Westminster. 


J. H. Greathead, Esq., M.Inst.C.E., 15 Vietoria Street, Westminster. 
So.icitors.—Messrs. Le Brasseur & Oakley, 12 Newcourt, Lincoln’s-inn. 
BROKERS. —Messrs, J. and A, Scrimgeour, 18 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
AupbIToRS,—Messrs. W. B, Peat & Co., 3 Lothbury, E.C. 
SECRETARY.—John Eland, Esq. 
OFFICES.—12 New Court, Lincoln’s-inn, W.C. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


The Great Northern and City Railway, authorized by Special Act of Parliament 
will be about three miles long (chiefly in mone and will be connected with and 
afford direct through communication between Finsbury Park, where the various 
suburban lines of the Great Northern Railway Company converge, and Moorgate 
Street in the City of London, and will provide a og —~ service for the 

ap. 


densely populated districts through which it passes. 


The motive power will be electricity, but this Railway will differ from other 
electric railways in that the tunnels will be 16 feet in diameter—the size of main- 
line tunnels—and will take the Great Northern Railway Company’s heaviest subur- 
ban trains, consisting of eleven vehicles, with a seating capacity of 500 passengers. 


This Railway will further differ from any other of these railways by having a 

ranteed and assured income from the through traffic sent over the line in the 

reat Northern Railway Company’s trains, in addition to its anticipated very large 
receipts from local traffic carried by the Company in its own trains. 


THROUGH TRAFFIC.—Under an ment, the Great Northern Railway 
Company gives a free easement over its land, and (inter a/ia) undertakes, from the 
opening of the line, to send over the City Railway not less than 50 and not more 
than 100 of its own trains each way per working day; to provide and maintain its 
own trains and guards, and to pay its proportion of the working expenses of the 
City Station. 

LOCAL TRAFFIC.—The Railway will accommodate 320 trains per day each 
way, and assuming the Great Northern Railway Company to run its maximum 
eee ea oe, there will remain 220 trains per day each way for the use 

traffic. 


The guaranteed minimum payments by the Great Northern Railway Company 
are alone equivalent to 2 per cent. per annum on the whole Share Capital. Havin; 
regard to the foregoing estimates, the Directors believe that the income from loca 
services will be sufficient, after providing for all expenses, to assure, with the Great 
Northern guarantee, an immediate satisfactory return, with every prospect of 
steady yearly improvement. 


A contract has been entered into with Mr. J. W. Willans (who constructed the 
Liverpool Electrie Railway) for the construction and equipment of the 
Railway and works for a fixed maximum sum. 


The estimated cost of the undertakin; ingiuding lent, buildings, works, stations, 
lamentary, inistration. other expenses whatsoever, is Ar, 
the Directors believe that this sum will not Soanseeded. ’ “yr: 


Application for Shares must be made on the Form attached to the Prospectus, 
qoeempenees by a deposit of ros. per Share, and lodged with the Company’s Bankers, 
the National vincial Bank of England, Limited, rr2 Bisho; te Street, E.C., 
and its Branches, or Williams Deacon and Manchester and “y Bank, Limited, 
20 Birchin Lane, E.C., and its Branches. 


The LIST FOR APPLICATIONS WILL BE CLOSED on or before MON- 
DAY, February 4, 1895. 


illiams 
C., and its Branches- 
Street, E.C. 
_ January 29, 1895. 
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‘NOW READY. 


VOLUME LXXVIII, 


BOUND IN CLOTH, PRICE ig 


CLOTH CASES 


For Binding all the Volumes, price 25. each, 


ALSO 


READING CASES, 


PRICE 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. EACH. 


MAY BE HAD AT THE OFFICE, 


OR THROUGH ANY BOOKSELLER. 


‘THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following 


rates per annum, paid in advance. 
Any part of the United Kingdom... 
All other parts of the World... 


Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombas, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 


STEEL & JONES, 23 Craven Street, Strand, Lendon, W.C. 


R. ANDERSON & CO, 
Lldvertising Agents, 


14 COCKSPUR STREET, 


CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


Insert Advertisements in all Papers, Magazines, &., 


AT THE 


LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. 


Special Terms to Institutions, Schools, Publishers, 
Manufacturers, Gc., on application. 
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THE 


WAL WESTMINSTER OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL, 


19 King William Street, West Strand, W.C. 


- -ax6, by the late G, J. GUTHRIE, Esq., F.R.S., for the Relief of 
Founded in 16, at Persons afflicted with Diseases of the Eye. 


ENTIRELY S UPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patrons. 

HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.RH. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
president-H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 
Chairman—SIR CHARLES TURNER, K.C.LE. 

G. B. HUDSON, Esq., M.P. 
reasurers LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. 


PITAL receives the Indigent Poor on their own application, with- 
_ ho of Recommendation, and was the first to adopt this system of 
tne Charity. Nearly 10,000 poor persons are relieved annually. It has 
sflorded aid to upwards of 400,000 sufferers since its establishment. 

There are 30 Beds available for In-Patients‘constantly occupied. 

The undoubted fact that London is trending westward makes it every day 
more urgent that a large, perfectly constructed, and easily accessible Eye 
Hospital should be built to meet the imperative and anne ae 
needs of the poor who come from all parts of the Metropolis and the Unit 

ingdom. 

, rr in the present building for both Out- and In-Patients 
is wholly inadequate to the daily increasing demand for relief. This will 
necessitate the rebuilding of the Hospital on a New Site, to provide which, 
and erect thereon an edifice replete with all the modern improvements 
rendered urgent by the rapid advance in Ophthalmic Science and Surgery, 
sum of at least £50,000 will be required. 

The Committee urgently appeal for New Annual Subscriptions for main- 
tenance ses, and they earnestly plead with the Benevolent to enable 
them to build the much-needed New Hospital. 

Subscriptions and Donations should be sent to the Bankers, Messrs. 
Coutts & Co., Strand ; Messrs. Drummond, Charing Cross ; or to 


T. BEATTIE-CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
LEGACIES ARE ALSO ESPECIALLY SOLICITED. 


BOOKS. 


GOTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE: 


No. 540, Just Published, contains a Bound Set of the 7imes for the Present 
Century ; Some Fine Early Bibles; A very Fine Set of the Acta ‘orum ; and 
numerous ar books in general literature, including a Collection of English Plays 
ofthe XVII. and XVIII. Centuries. 


A Copy, post free, on application to 
H. SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers, 
1440 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 


EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND.—ANNUAL RE- 
PORT OF THE SOCIETY FOR 1893-4, 1s.; ARCHA OLOGICAL 
REPORT FOR 1893-4, 2s. 6d. Special extra Publications: Atlas of Ancient 
with Tables, Letterpress, and Index, New and Revised Edition, 3s. 6d. ; 
GUIDE TO THE TEMPLE OF DEIR EL BAHARI, with Plan, 6d. Office 
ofthe Egypt Exploration Fund, 37 Great Russell Street, W.C. 


Sik F. LEIGHTON, P.R.A.—A LARGE COPY- 
RIGHT ETCHING (engraved surface arin. by 16in.) of Sir F. Leighton's “ Hit” is given 
avay to every purchaser of “THE ART JOURNAL” for i 

@ January and February numbers. Monthly, price 1s. 6d, 
Beokstall, or direct to the Publishers, J, S, VIRTUE & CO,, Ltd,, 26 


. For ic see us 
vy Lane, London, E,C, 


OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Catalogued. 

Allthe New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer Books, &c. New choice Bindings 
for ts. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Contents. FEBRUARY. PRrIcE 2s. 6d. 


Episodes of the Month. 

An Irish Compromise ? By Lorp STANMORE, A LIBERAL UNIONIST 
M.P., L. A. ATHERLEY Jones, M.P., R. W. Hansury, M.P., 
and Sir Joun Lene, M.P. 

Christina Rossetti. By A. C. Benson. 

Foxhunters and Farmers. By EVERARD HENEAGE. 

The Primrose League. By the Right Hon. Sir Witttam T. 
Marriott, Q.C. 

Autumn Manceuvres, for Civilians. By Colonel LonspaLe HAL. 

Mr. H. D. Macleod on Bimetallism. By T. E. Powett. 

A Visit to Dashur. By Mrs. St. Loz STRACHEY. 

Colonial Problems :— 

I, Gibraltar’s Grievance. By CHARLES BILL, M.P. 
Il. The Commercial Collapse of Newfoundland. By A. 
R. WHITEWay. 
Work and Policy of the London County Council. By R. 
MeELvILL BeacucrorT and H. Percy HARRIS. 
ger in Maze Pond. By GrorGE GISssING. 
pondence—Mr. Haldane’s Policy (by the Hon. ALFRED 
LyTrELTon). 


London; EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Beprorp Street, W.C. 


DOWNEY & Cos NEW NOVELS. 


“One of the funniest stories of the year.’ —Daily Telegraph. 
THE CO-RESPONDENT. By G. W. 


APPLETON. 2 vols. 


‘‘ At a time when our fiction is wrapped in gloom it is pleasant to wel- 
come an attempt to bring back into it some of that spirit of rollicking 
fun of which Lever was the chief prophet."—Daily News. 


A DARK INTRUDER, By Ricnarv 
Dow inc, Author of “ A Baffling Quest,” &c. 2 vols. 


‘* A clever, ingenious, and interesting story... . E one who reads 
the book will enjoy Scotsman. 


ONE-VOLUME STORIES. 
DEGRADATION OF GEOFFREY 


ALWITH. By Morvey Roserts. 6s. [Fust ready. 


THE WORST WOMAN IN LONDON, 
By F. C. Puiirs, Author of Mrs. 


THE MAHATMA. A Tale of Modern 
Theosophy. 6s. 
BALLYBEG JUNCTION. By F. M. 
ALLEN, Author of “Through Green Glasses.” 3s. 6d. 
Recklessly humorous,""— World. . 


“Genuine uproarious fun.''—Academy. 
‘* Full of roaring laughter.”—Morning. 


THE WATCHER, and other Weird Stories. 


a t SHERIDAN Le Fanu. Edited and Illustrated by B. S. 
LE FANu. 3s. 6d. net. 


‘*No more weirdly fascinating collection of stories has been made for 
many a day.” — Weekly Sun. 


DOWNEY & Co., 12 York Srreet, Covent GARDEN. LonpDoN. 


EDWARD STANFORD’S LIST. 


Just published, large 4to, cloth, 35s. net. 


FINLAND 


IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By FINNISH AUTHORS. 
ILLUSTRATED BY FINNISH ARTISTS. 


“* A handsome and profusely illustrated volume.” — 7 
“‘ This superb volume will be a revelation to the g lity of Europ readers. 
Daily News. 


Just issued, demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net, postage 5d. 


CLOUDLAND: A Study on the Structure and 


Characters of Clouds. By the Rev. W. Clement Ley, M.A., F.R.Met.Soc. 
With numerous Coloured Plates, and other Illustrations. 
“This monograph has been long and anxiously expected by all who take an 
intelligent interest in the ad of erology, and recognise the long and 
profound study that the author has made of his subject."—Va/ure. 


Recently published, demy 8vo, cloth, 253. 


THE GREAT ICE AGE, and its Relation to 


the Antiquity of Man. By James Gerxte, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., Murchison 
Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in the University of Edinburgh. Third 
Edition, much ‘ged, with two new chapters on the “Glacial Phenomena 
of North America,” by Professor T. C. CHAMBERLIN. Also 18 Maps and 78 


Illustrations, 
“It bears on every indications of patient and careful research . . . . better 
than any other book on the subject in the English language."—Sa‘urday Review. 


Just published, CHEAPER EDITION, 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE PHYSICAL HIS- 


TORY OF THE BRITISH ISLES; witha Dissertation on the Origin of 
Western Europe and of the Atlantic Ocean. With 27 coloured Maps. By 
Epwarp Hutt, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., late Director of the Geological Survey 
of Ireland. 

“ Professor Hull has rendered a signal service to students Of geology by preparing 
and publishing a series of maps of the British Islands, in which he indicates, by 
distinctive colouring, the distribution of land and water at successive periods of 
‘o such series of maps, so far as we know, has ever before been 


eological history. 
or even attempted.” —Academy. 


Lonpon: EDWARD STANFORD, 


26 anv 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN'S LIST. 


THE SECOND MRS. TANQUERAY. 
A Play in Four Acts. By Artuur W. Pinero. Small 4to, with a New Portrait 
in Photogravure, 5s. 


LITTLE EYOLF. 


By Henrix Issen. Translated by WittiamM Arcugr. With Portrait. Small 4to, 5s. 


COREA, OR CHO-SEN, 
The Land of the Morning Calm. 


By A. Henry Savace-Lanpor. With 38 Illustrations from Drawings by the 
Author, and a Portrait. Demy 8vo, 18s. 


CORRECTED IMPRESSIONS. 
Essays on Victorian Writers. By Gzorce Saintssury. Crown 8vo, buckram, 
gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


ALEXANDER III. OF RUSSIA. 


By Cuarzs Lows, M.A., Author of “ Prince Bismarck : an Historical Biography.” 
Crown 8vo, with Portrait in Photogravure, 6s. 


EDMUND AND JULES DE GONCOURT. 


With Letters and Leaves from their Journals. Compiled and Translated. With 
g New and Original Portraits, specially prepared for these volumes. 2 vols. demy 
8vo, 32s. 


MEMOIRS OF THE PRINCE DE JOINVILLE. 


Translated by Lady Mary Loyp. With many Illustrations from Drawings by the 
Author. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. ; postage, 6d. 


NAPOLEON AND THE FAIR SEX 


(“NAPOLEON ET LES FEMMES"). Translated from the French of Freperic 
Masson. With 10 Portraits. Demy 8vo, 15s. net, postage 6d, 


THE STORY OF A THRONE: 
Catherine II. of Russia. 


From the French of K. Watiszewsxk1. (Being a Sequel to ‘‘ The Romance of an 
Empress,” by the same Author.) 2 vols. demy 8vo, 28s. 


MASTERPIECES OF GREEK SCULPTURE. 


A Series of Essays on the History of Art. By Apotr FuRTWANGLER. Authorized 
Translation. Edited by Euctnie Severs. Large 4to, with 19 Full-page and 200 
Text Illustrations, £3 3s. net. 


An Edition de Luxe (Limited to Fifty Copies) printed on Japanese vellum, in 
2 vols., £10 10s. net. 


HERBART AND THE HERBARTIANS. 


By Cuares DE Garmo, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, ss. 
*," The New Volume of “ The Great Educators.” 


MANNERS, CUSTOMS, AND OBSERVANCES. 
Their Origin and Signification. By Lzopo.p WaGNeR. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


EPISODES. 


By G. Street, Author of “‘ THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A BOY.” Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 


THE POTTER’S THUMB. 


By F. A. Steet. New Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, uniform with “ From the 
Five Rivers,” by the same Author. 6s. 


A VICTIM OF GOOD LUCK. 


By W. E. Norris. New Edition. In x vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


ELDER CONKLIN, AND OTHER STORIES. 


By Frank Harris. 8vo, 6s. 


THE MANXMAN. 
By Hatt Caine. Forty-fifth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


AT THE GATE OF SAMARIA. 


By W. J. Locke. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Lonpon: W. HEINEMANN, 21 Beprorp Street, W.C. 
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SECOND EDITION. 


ELDER CONKLIN: 


AND OTHER STORIES. ’ 


By FRANK HARRIS. 
1 vol. price 6s. 


Mr. COVENTRY PATMORE says: 


‘The manner or technical element in Mr. Harris's stories seems tp 
ond criticism. The severity with which he confines himself to red 

things, instead of talking about them, is wholly admirable. Kip]j Say 
did anything better than the two short stories, ‘ Eatin’ Crow’ ‘Thehe 
Man in Garotte,’ that is to say, the kind of thing—which was ¢ 
worth doing—could not have been done better. ‘The interest is humap 
heroic, and the execution perfect. . . . It requires an eye which has bees 
sharpened by a life devoted to finish of expression to discern how and 
vigorous have been the labour and faculty expended in this volume, jt 
a work of real and rare genius, greatly, to my thinking, misa " 
Morbid anatomy, except in so far as it helps by contrast to glorify Rene 
has no place in trueart; and a very large proportion of this book is devote 
to morbid anatomy without any adequate presentation of the contras ¢ 


Professor DOWDEN says: 

‘‘ Demonstrations in spiritual anatomy—that is the most exact deserp. 
tion which can be given in a word of Mr. Frank Harris's stories, an 
not deficient in action, vigorously rendered into narrative ; but the action i 
so contrived as to be essentially the deploying of character; and the ng. 
rator stands above and apart from both events and personages, laying bare 
muscle and nerve with an unfaltering scalpel. The anatomist does not 
indulge in any tender emotion towards the subject of his demonstrations. 
but it is intensely interesting to remove the superficial layers and expose t, 
view the deeper structures. A keen - and a hand that can be both bold 
and nice are needed for success; neither rhetoric nor sentiment can agsig 
the demonstrator.” 

TIMES. 


‘These ably conceived and ably written stories seem to rank the late 
editor of the Fortnightly and new editor of the Saturday the 
‘realists.’ But let us not be misunderstood. Three of the six are simply 
‘ realistic’ as every narrative of incident should be, and therefore of them. 
selves hardly suggest a distinctive label for Mr. Frank Harris's work. They 
betray unmistakably the influence of Mr. Bret Harte; nor are we sure that 
that writer has given us more characteristic or graphic pictures of th 
society of frontier township and mining camp than we find in ‘Th 
Sheriff and his Partner,’ ‘Eatin’ Crow,’ and ‘The Best Man in Garotie’ 
The three remaining stories—still American and of the Western States—ar 
more complex. ‘They are sufficiently rich in incident, but incident is 
subordinated to character, and the mind is strung up to high tension by the 
spectacle of warring impulses and tottering virtue." 


DAILY CHRONICLE. 
Frank Harris's ‘ Elder Conklin '—perhaps the best piece of work 


of the 
ae ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 


‘ The literary form of the stories is on the whole excellent. His style is 
Gallic with its even fitness and sharp lucidity. It is perfectly unobtrusiv 
in its terse, close simplicity—so simple and clear that you never notice it at 
all, and it becomes a mere transparent medium through which the 
characters are seen in relief as if cut upon a cameo. But there is nodenying 
the vivid realism with which he makes his figures move and talk, or the 
dramatic force with which he enables us to see the motives and actions of 
such characters as Gulmore the Boss, Elder Conklin, and Mr. Letgood. 
‘The Modern Idyl’ is the singularly powerful story which first revealed 
Mr. Harris's ability when it appeared in the pages of the Fortnightly. Kis 
even less pleasant to read than any of the others ; but there is extraordinary 
force in the realization of the character of the Parson, with its strange 
mixture of pietism and sensuality.” 


ATHENZUM. 


‘The men and women live and move and have their being with that 
sort of aching, overcharged emotionalism which we experience only for 
ourselves or others in moments of the keenest mental tension. Balzac, no 
doubt, could have drawn such a figure as Elder Conklin—so stoutly 
pathetic, so hopelessly repellent in its tearless agony of bewildered frustra- 
tion. To have put beside him such an incarnation of healthy, youthful, 
and lovely feminine animality as his daughter Loo is, indeed, a triumph in 
creative workmanship.” 

SPEAKER. 


‘That Mr. Frank Harris can write an admirable story was pov some 
years ago when he published the tale called ‘A Modern Idyl,’ in the 
Fortnightly Review. ‘ Elder Conklin’ is a collection of his tales, all dealing 
with life in the Far West of America, and all distinguished by the vigout 
and which marked his story in the Fortnightly. That he has taken 
Mr. Harte as his model is obvious, but that only leads us to congratt- 
late him on the good taste he has shown in his choice of an exemplar. 
Nor must it be supposed that he is a slavish copyist. There is the 
atmosphere of the West in all the stories, whilst the incidents are fresh aad 
striking. If Mr. Harris goes on as he has begun, he need not fear com 
parison with any living writer of short tales.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

‘*Saner judgment will pronounce the book merely better than other 
boeks that are themselves not bad. . .. Mr. Harris's speciality lies m 
grafting on to the outward world of Bret Harte an inward world of co 

icting motive and fine-drawn analysis. ... Only in the first story does 
Mr. Harris's method quite cumned, and the result is admirable. 
characters are clearly defined and combined with great skill. They 
breathe genuineness and truth. There is force, and pathos too, in the 
story of Bancroft and Loo Conklin, although some of the power of the 
melody is lost in the minor key.” 


LONDON: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 
21 Bedford Street, Strand. 
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THE F THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


FEBRUARY. 
ENGLAND AND THs GOTHENBURG LICENSING SYSTEM. By 


Goap 
THE NOV OVELS OF MR. HALL CAINE. SAINTSBURY. 
TURKEY AND ARMENIA. _ By 
THE wet) HOD OF ORGANIC EVOLUTION. By Avrrep R. 
4NCESTO WORSHIP IN CHINA. 
LONDON FF ay AND GOWN IN THE SIXTIBS AND AND SINCE. By T. H. 


ON SOCIALISM 

ELGIAN SOCIALISM 

EXPERIMENTS BY COLO ISaTION. "By 
WOMAN AND SOCIALISM Dr, Kant KNODEL. 

rk ON IBSEN’S EYOLE” By W. L. Court: 

18 D 1894. By General Sir Evetyn Woop, Gc C.B., v.c. 
ite” Chaps. XII.-XVI. By W. H. 


> Keeng, C.I1.E. 


NO 
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CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, LONDON. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 952. FEBRUARY 1895. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 


THE END OF A CHAPTER. 

A CURIOUS LOTTERY. 

ACONGESTED DISTRICT. 

THE SCOUT’S BOY. 

THE FANCIES OF A BELIEVER. 

HOME FROM THE HILL. By W. ROBERTSON NICOLL. 
AFOREIGNER. Cuaps. X.-XIV. 

AHAKKA MAIDEN’S LOVE-DITTY. 

THE NAVAL WAR IN THE EAST. By W. Larrp CLowgs, 
GENERAL BOULANGER: AN OsjECT-LESSON IN FRENCH POLITICS, 
ACHANGE OF TSARS. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EpINBURGH AND LONDON. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


FEBRUARY, 1895. 


SINGLE CHAMBER “ DEMOCRATS.” R. Wactace, M.P. 
HOW THE HOUSE OF LORDS. By The Hon. The 
ARL OF Meat 

INFRINGING A POLITICAL PATENT. By Sr. Loz Strracuey. 

SHOULD WE HOLD ON TO THE MEDITERRANEAN IN WAR? By 
Ligvt.-Cot. H. 

DELPHI. ReGinacp Liste 

GHOST- éTO IES AND BEAST- STORIES. REW LANG. 

sik WALTER SCOTT AND MRS. VEAL'S Ghost: B By R. S. Cuzaver. 

IS BIMETALISM A DELUSION? Envwarp Tuc 

—, Ae, AND THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By 

NON CARTER 
LANGUAGE US LITERATURE. AT OXFORD. By J. Cuurron 


THE CROWN: 5 “RIGHT OF “ie Qc, 

THE MAKING OF A SHRINE. 

MARRIAGE OF INNOCENT DIVORCEES. By By. The Right Hon. Lorp 
GriMTHORPE. 

NOTICEABLE BOOKS. By H. D. Traut, W. S. 
Litty, AND Birre 

REMINISCENCES OF CHRISTINA R By Tueopore Watts, 

ANEW YEAR'S EVE. By ALcernon CHartes SWINBURNE, 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Limited. 
FEBRUARY, 1895. ONE SHILLING. 


The Hew Review.—wNew Series. 


Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 
CONTENTS: 


Nine Popular Novels, 6s. Each. 


STANLEY WEYMAN. ~ 
UNDER THE RED ROBE. By Srantey Weyman, 
Author of “ A Gentleman of France.” (Sixth Edition. 
CONAN DOYLE. 
ROUND THE RED LAMP. Facts and Fancies 


of Medical Life. By A. Conan Dovze, Author of *‘ The Adventures of Sher- 


lock Holmes.” (Second Edition. 
MARIE CORELLI. 
BARABBAS. By Marie Core, Author of “A 
Romance of Two Worlds.” (Fourteenth Edition. 


ANTHONY HOPE, 


THE GOD IN THE CAR. By Arnone Hope, 
Author of “The Prisoner of Zenda.” ixth Edition. 


GILBERT PARKER. 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 


Parker, Author of “ Pierre and his People.” 
ROBERT BARR. 
IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. By Roserr 
RR. 


S. BARING-GOULD. 
ALONE. By S. Barinc-Goutp, Author of 
“ Mehalah,” “ Cheap Jack Zita,” &c. [Second Edition. 
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is Irish, the elements are human and primeval.” 


ESSAYS AND STUDIES. By Joun Cuurton 


COLLINS, 8vo, gs. net. 


ENGLISH PROSE. Selections, with Critical 
ee Various Writers, and General Introductions to each 
Period. Edited by Henry Craik. In 5 vols., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
each volume, 

VoL, IV.—THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
TIMES.—‘' The critical introductions to the several extracts by various 
writers are full of pith and point, and Mr. Craik's general introduction to 
the whole period is a masterly essay on the characteristics of eighteenth- 
century prose. . . . These four volumes are a contribution of sterling 
value to English literary history." 


A CONFESSION OF FAITH. By an Unor- 


THODOX BELIEVER. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CATALOGUE OF LANTERN SLIDES TO 


ILLUSTRATE FYFFE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. With Notes 
on their Use. By Rev. T. Fiecp, M.A., Headmaster of the King’s 
School, Canterbury. Pot 8vo, 6d. sewed, 


MUSSEL CULTURE and the BAIT SUPPLY, 
WITH REFERENCE MORE ESPECIALLY TO SCOTLAND. 
By W. L. CALDERWOOD, F.R.S.E. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


STEAM and the MARINE STEAM ENGINE. 


By Joun Yeo, Fleet Engineer, Royal Navy; Instructor in Steam and 
Marine Engineering at the Royal Naval College. With Illustrations. 
Medium 8¥o, 7s. 6d. net, 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 
POEMS BY ROBERT SOUTHEY. Chosen 

and Arranged by EDWARD DOWDEN. Pot 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 

MACMILLAN'S ENGLISH CLASSICS—NEW VOLUME, 


BURKE.—Speeches on American Taxation ; 


on Conciliation with America; and Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by F. G. Setsy, M.A., Principal 
and Professor of Logic and Moral Philosophy, Deccan College, Poona. 
Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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THE FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF: 


Being Notes Introductory to the Study of Theology. 
By the Right Hon. ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, M.P. 
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RHODESIA OF TO-DAY: A Description 
of the Present Condition and the Prospects of Matabeleland and 
Mashonaland. By E. F. KNIGHT, Author of ‘‘ Where Three Empires 
Meet,” &c. ; recently Correspondent for the Zimes in the British 
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A HISTORY OF SPAIN, from the Earliest 


Times to the Death of Ferdinand the Catholic. By ULIcK RALPH 
BuRKE, M.A, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 


INDIAN POLITY: A View of the System 
of Administration in India. By General Sir GEORGE CHESNEY, 
K.C.B., M.P., Colonel Commandant Royal Engineers. With Map 
Seong all the Administrative Divisions of British India. Third Edi- 
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CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP. By F. MAx MiLier, K.M. New Edition, in 4 Volumes. 
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OLD AND NEW ASTRONOMY. By 


RICHARD A. PRocToR and A. CowPER RANYARD. With 31 Plates 
and 472 Illustrations in the Text. New and Cheaper Edition. 4to, 
One Guinea, 


THIRTY-FOURTH THOUSAND. PRICE SIX SHILLINGS, 


MAN OF FRANCE. By 
TANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


SPECTATOR.—“‘In many respects this book is so noteworthy that it places 
Mr. Weyman at one stride in the front rank of living novelists.” 

ATHENA: UM.—“ The book is not only good literature ; it is a ‘ rattling good 
my, instinct with the spirit of true adventure and stirring emotion. Of love and 
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tions of the Private Life of the 
Ancient Greeks. By Professor 
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Illustrations by W. 
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